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SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT... ..  §8IR JULIUS BENEDIOT. 
FouNDER “AD DrrEector—HERR SOHUBERTH. 

NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885, 
[= DATE of the NEXT CONCERT will be forwarded to 
Members, as well as that of the 235th SOIREE MUSIOALB for the Intro- 
duction of Rising Artists and New Compositions. Prospectus now ready, and 


may be had on oo gga to 
244, Regent 8 H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 





The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
urpassed . 


facing Porchester Square, near the = Oak Railway Station, W., uns 
for appointments and facilities for stu 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest practical Education, Sin, , Piano, 

Violin, &¢., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scho ps and 

‘uctions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Ooncerts, Orchestra, 

= or weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAgx, Royal 


’ 





ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. (Instituted 1861), 


8t GEorGr’s HALL; 1a, ees > Gardens, South Kens’ Ng $ and 
Old Steyne, Brighton. Prine fessor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 
the NE STUD. iad CONCERT will take place in Sr JAMES’S Hatt, 
| ke p 44. arch 27, Full Orchestra “ee Ohoir of Ladies’ Voices. 
Principal Vion tren Pollitzer. Tickets—Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s, Past and 
Present Students can claim their usual privileges. The Half-Term dates from 
February. ©. TREW, Hon, Sec. 





DLLE CLOTILDE KLEEBERG has Arrivep in London. 
i Fark lame and Engagements to be addressed to Mr N, VERT, 52, New 


Me ISIDORE DE LARA and M. HENRI LOGE’S 








GECOND and LAST SOIREE ARTISTIQUE this Season, 
at the PrRINCE’s HALL, on TuESDAY, March 24, at Half-past Eight o’clock. 
Vocalists: Miss Carlotta Elliot, Malle Carini, and Miss ereabers ; ; Miss Isidore 
deLara, Violin—Mdlle Levallois. Pianoforte—M. Hen ri Logé. Oonductors — 
Mr ALBERT VISETTI —_ Mr ALGERNoN LtnpDo. Recitations by Mr Olifford 
Harrison. Stalls, 7s, 6d. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Programmes and Tickets 
at Chappell & Oo.’s, iO New Bond Street ; usual Agents ; and at Prince’s Hall. 


GiGNor CARLO DUCCI has the honour to announce that 
he has RETURNED TO Town for the Season. All ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addressed to his residence, 86, REGENT STREET, W. 


erg OF ARTS.—At the Mestidg on WEDNESDAY 
ext, March will be read Mr A. J. ELLs, on “THE 
MUSIOAL SOALES 3’ OF Va ARIOUS NATIONS.” ‘ 
The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock, by Sir FREDERICK ABEL, D.O.L., 
O.B., i sai H, TRUEMAN WOOD, 
‘ouse— 
John Street, Yadelphi, W.O. asia 


ar SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
in VOOAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO will be held in London, at the 
ClETY’s Hous, in the week commenting 8th June. 
om Partioalars on application to the . 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 











Societ; ‘ouse— 
Adelphi, 2k omy W.O. 


PECK TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
Chairman—Mr CHARLES SANTLEY. Treasurer—Mr HENRY LITTLETON. 
ere Musical Profession and the Public are respectfully 


a that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OLOSE on TvuxEspay, 
LEWIS re 








4 PEERLESS PERD PERDITA.” 


agen Tabernacle March 24; Gresham _ Brixton, March 30; Barnabury 





ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-ESTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
Fa and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 


er PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by Se EELES 
_¢ARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 


“THE BELLS’ “ee 
‘* What are they sayin ng the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
oating, and cal a and ringing to me.” 


ee Bu 11 Accompaniment, as ad lib., 6d. net). w 
mdon : Duncan Davison it Street, W. 
N.B.—Bells can be hired of the a Degen 8 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Ravetion and ral Aggeeenl of the Rev. Sir Freprerick A. GorE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M. ioc., and of Sir. G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


OoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusicaL FoRM WITH THE 
fee pe (ene PRACTICE nes . 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting Sas} any 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid taae any 
pianoforte student. 
—“A knowledge of form is imparted in simple a8 poet 
language. fe heartily —— it m3 all who desire to understand, sa y 
interpret, and eno oy, beautiful m' 
Ta) itten with me laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy | —_— music. 
> Femmes 3 —- 1 feodieed an important 
lusical Review. —‘‘ Mr Ridle: new! loped an impo! 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties id 
Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 








“W. SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & 0O., PaTERNOSTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA” (Quartet). 
DME FRANCES BROOKE, Miss EVA LYNN, Mr 
JOHN OROSS, and Mr JOSEPH LYNDE will sing Henry SuaRr’s 
Quartet arrangement of “THE LADY OF THE LEA” at the Whitefield 
Tabernacle, on March 24th. 


“LIFE’S DREAM IS 0’ER!” 
ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 
will sing the admired Duet by AscHER (founies on the me! v of Bie 


** Ali here art thou ?”), “* LIFE 
WELL! mat bene, March 28; St James’s Hall, April 14; and Greenwich, 


April 25. 











“THADY AND I.” 


ISS MAY HUGHES will sing Hanrvey’s famous Irish 
Song, “‘ THADY AND I,” at Maidstone, March 23. 






Pa iE Yet Raa 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 
Hurcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchin 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public generally. The = purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, RLINE, ROSE CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great pee of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
eH manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


B 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THH FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Dxercises, as taught by the late FRaNK MoBI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Aictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


Pere 8 file me WALLWORTH. 
e' as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme aeinn Valleria, Mise 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMonD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we’ve all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865 























DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Olergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should me this 
zenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
4 ag ae yas nn a Patti, Guisl, Lablache, Santley, 
. , 18. 13d. and 2s, 9d. 
Rinipdeen and an Doneies: » by a emists throughout the United 


‘OVERLEAF... : 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLoinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


(oRaEe ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when ponder a En a charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circum le 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE Pex Oxwr InrEnxsr, 

ble on demand, 

“ the Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Testers of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on rE VENSOROFT 
, Manager, 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS 


IONS. 
CHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH 
wg MRF and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at = = = aenence hye ean seat gad OCIETY. 
A t, with full particulars, on @) ication. 
x sapien FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane, 


ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that he f have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RiwLEy HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s, 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORBE’S IRISH M. DIES, arranged by ir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisnop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 


uty 4s, net, 
LODER’S VIOLIN SOHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s, net. 
LAYLAND’S. MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 28. 
LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 58. to 8s., at half-price, 1s. 6d. 
ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 


Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 
ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s. 6d. 

RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO. Used at the Oollege, Oheltenham. 

Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 
NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, : 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harton, 4s. New Bdition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanpdeEt, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An ——, melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances adley oe 4 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RIDLEY HAvVERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haver@at); F. Ast, 4s, New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by FrANcEs RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

DREAM SINGING ” ” ° 

ONE BY ONE - F 











THE PILGRIM’S SONG ie a Joe? tae 
RESTING on ms emg 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE pe ssa t 00) 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

No.1, DRT TOT. ics: cee ots) aed OGE,) BREN. ccs ee 
oo © ONLY DOROUMMM ~ oo ut coe een” gos” eae . Is, 6d. 
» 3. BREAST THE WAVE... 0 ccs nee 'tee one . 1s. 6d. 
o 4 GOLDEN HARPS sc. occ cbs ese ceoe’ te. ay 
» 5. PREOIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... 1. 1 se owe 18, 6d. 

6. WORTHY THE LAMB... ... woe eee 18, 6d. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Just Published. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED VOCALIST. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. a = .+ price 4/- 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
| ; a4 .. price 4/- 
London: Duncan Dayison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET. 
(Continued from page 164. ) 

Mr Brooke played in the New Year of 1851, but the termination 

of his engagement necessitated a change in the programme soon 
afterwards, and—on Monday the 13th of January—AU that glitters 
is not gold, a new and ve neatly constructed comic drama in two 
acts, by Thomas and T. Maddison Morton, was produced and very 
wellplayed by Farren, William Farren, jr, Leigh Murray, Compton, 
Norton, Mrs Stirling, and Miss Louisa Howard. The character of 
“Toby Twinkle,” in the hands of Compton, formed a perfect study ; 
those of “Martha Gibbs,” a factory girl, and the warm-hearted 
patrician, “Lady Valleria Westendleigh,” were drawn in fine 
contrast by Mrs Stirling and Miss Howard. All that Glitters is 
not Gold, in short, was not only a complete success at the time, but 
it achieved a distinction not attained to by many pieces of far 
greater pretension—it has lived. A spectacular melodrama, by 
Dion Boucicault, Sixtus the Fifth, or, The Broken Vow, though 
brought ont with much splendour, was only moderately successful 
in the middle of February. A new farce, That Odious Captain 
Cutter,—one of Palgrave Simpson’s earliest efforts—was much 
better received. At Easter a drama in four acts, by Tom Taylor, 
on the subject of Sir Roger de Coverley, was presented, with old 
Farren as “Sir Roger,’ W. Farren, “Captain Sentry,” Henry 
Farren, “ Will Honeycombe,” Mrs Stirling delightful as “ Lady 
Bellasis,” Miss Howard, “ Sylvia,” and the Leigh Murrays as “The 
Gipsies.” Written with much elegance and care, Sir Roger de 
Coverley was, for some reason or other, less successful than it 
deserved to be. A version of Scribe’s Une Bataille des Dames, 
entitled The Ladies' Battle—with Mrs Stirling as the “Countess 
d’Autreval”—proved far more attractive early in May. The after- 
pieces about this time comprised the old Lyceum favourites of 
The Bottle Imp, Frankenstein, and The Devil and Dr Faustus. 
The Chateau of Valenza, in the middle of July, notwithstanding 
its taking title, turned out to be merely an old-fashioned melo- 
drama, of the most conventional type, and, although carefully 
acted, was very coldly received. Its author was Mr Courtney. A 
version of Victor Hugo’s Angelo answered much better, as did also 
a farce for Compton, The Fire-Eater—by Charles Selby. Mr J. 
William Wallack and Miss Helen Faucit played a “starring” 
engagement in the course of this summer.* In October a burlesque 
on the then new opera of Auber, L’Enfant Prodigue, which had 
made such a sensation in its proper form, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and, as a superbly mounted spectacle, at Drury Lane, during the 
previous summer, was given at the Olympic. Azaél, or The 
Prodigal in London, had a good reception, but the attempt to 
parody a Scriptural subject met with very just condemnation at 
the hands of the critics. Its run was brief. 
_ Miss Laura Keene, a débutante of much promise, was engaged 
in November, in the course of which month, also, Farren resumed 
his celebrated part of “ Lord Ogleby” in The Clandestine Marriage. 
The manager ronan out a pantomime on Boxing night, Red 
Rufus, written by Nelson Lee. A new and very clever clown, 
Mr Edwin Edwards, was imported from the country for the 
occasion. — He was afterwards better known as Mr Edwin 
Giovanelli. Sheridan Knowles’ Wilkam Tell was revived with 
some care for Henry Farren and Miss Howard in February, 1852. 
The Camberwell Brothers, a rather broad burlesque, by C. Selby, 
on the subject of The Corsican Brothers, which just then was 
drawing all London, formed the novelty at Easter. Early in May 
The Warden of Galway, a five-act tragedy by an Irish clergyman, 
the Rev, Edward Groves, which had been very well received at 
the Dublin Theatre some twenty years before, was attempted on 
these boards with anything but a fortunate result, Far more for 
the interests of the theatre was the production of a new extrava- 
ganza, taken by Talfourd from the graceful Arabian tale of 
Ganem, or The Slave of Love, in which Miss Howard figured with 
great effect as the hero. Ganem was long a favourite in the 
provinces, 

The Olympic, after a brief recess, inaugurated a summer season 
at the end of June, with a new drama by Dr Hillyard, The Bag of 
Gold, containing a good character part for Mr Hoskins, poe | as 


* On Monday the 25th of August, a new piece i 
eps piece in two acts was produced, 
called A Night's Adventures, or, Highways and Byways, The author was 
the long afterwards celebrated T. W. Robertson, whose first attempt at 
tic writing it was. Owing, however, to the slenderness of the plot, its 
success was only moderate, 








Boucicault’s supernatural romance, The Vampire, was just then 
causing no slight discussion and sensation at Charles Kean’s 
theatre in Oxford Street, the management adroitly hit upon the 
device of reviving Planché’s pretty old melodrama of the same 
name here. The elder Vampire was very well presented as regarded 
both its acting and mise-en-scéne. Hoskins was the “ Ruthven,” 
Compton, ‘‘ McSwill,” and Miss Fielding—a very pleasing actress 
—Lady Margaret.” Sink or Swim, a new comedy by Thomas 
Morton, was supplemented in August by a fantastic ballet 
spectacle, fashioned somewhat after the manner of the old Sadler’s 
Wells pieces, and entitled The Field of Terror, or The Devil's 
Diggings. It introduced the celebrated pantomimist Flexmore, 
who was now engaged. A succession of novelties marked the 
autumn and winter months, beginning in September with The 
Master Passion, written by the actress, Mrs Alfred Phillips. 
Fitzball supplied to the Olympic the first of many similar 
adaptations—by various playwrights—of Mrs Beecher Stowe’s 
novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which literally swarmed in the playbills 
of the London theatres—from Drury Lane downwards—in the 
course of the next few months. Mr Stirling Coyne also 
contributed a farce—apropos of the prevailing mania for 
emigration—with the redundant title, Wanted 1,000 spirited young 
Milliners for the Gold Diggings. Towards the end of October a 
new drama from the French, by Morris Barnett, entitled Sarah 
Blangi, was added. The interest of this play was really intense, 
turning, as its story did, upon the wholesale system of poisoning 
carried on by the heroine—very powerfully represented by Miss 
Fanny Wallack. Farren, Compton, Hoskins, and Miss Harriet 
Gordon were included in the cast. The last-named was a young 
actress of considerable vocal acquirements, who had lately come 
up from the provinces. Mr Nelson Lee was again responsible for 
the pantomime, Romeo and Juliet, or Harlequin Queen Mab and 
The World of Dreams. Morris Barnett adapted another French 
melodrama, Marie Simon, under the title of Likan Gervais, early 
in 1858, to introduce Miss Anderton, from Manchester. She 
roved a very interesting and able actress of the Miss Kelly and 

s Yates school. Mrs Alfred Phillips also brought out a new 
drama, Life in Australia, which was favourably received. 

Easter brought with it some changes in the company. Hoskins, 
W. Farren, and Compton had left—the two last to join Mr 
Buckstone at the Haymarket. They were replaced by Messrs Henry 
Marston, W. Morgan, and F. Robson. The latter was announced 
as “from the Theatre Royal, Dublin,” but in reality he had long 
been popular at the Grecian. Mr Robson now came out at the 
West End—on Easter Monday, the 28th of March—as “ Becatelli,” 
a Captain of Musketeers, in a picturesquely mounted adaptation, by 
Morris Barnett, of Scribe’s ibretto to Auber’s opera, Marco 
—here called Salvatori, or The Bandit’s Daughter. Henry 
Marston and Miss Anderton pleased greatly in the new play, and 
Robson was also pronounced undeniably clever, but it was later 
on in the same evening that he really made his mark, and 
literally convulsed the audience with his drollery, as “ Tom 
Twig,” in the old farce of Catching an Heiress. The management 
were quick to perceive the attraction which the young actor 
would prove, in a special line of parts, and leone him forward 
towards the end of April in a travestie of Macbeth, by Talfourd, 
entitled Macbeth « hat removed fre the text of Shakspere. 
Robson made quite # sensation as the “Thane,” and the world 
began to observe the little man. He was next to be seen 
in a new domestic drama, by Fitzball, The Miller of Derwent- 
water; and as “Jem Bags” in the revived farce of The 
Wandering Minstrel—On Tuesday, the Slst of May, Henry 
Farren—on the occasion of his benefit—played his father’s great 
character, “Sir Peter Teazle,” and Robson then essayed for the 
first time the little part of “ Moses,” afterwards so striking 
feature when The School for Scandal was revived, under Wigan. 
At the beginning of July, Shylock, or The Merchant of Venice 
Preserved—another parody by Talfourd—offered a new field for 
the display of Robson, who, in the part of the Jew, not only con- 
firmed every previous success, but showed that he could combine 
the most subtle and complete perception of humour with an 
amount of tragic passion and intensity unknown since the time of 
Edmund Kean. bia playgoers now went to see him. The new 
genius was the theme of the day. A few weeks later the bills 
were strengthened by a new three-act drama, The Times, by 
John Daly, in which an excellent artist, Mr T. Mead, made his 
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first appearance, and soon afterwards Boots at the Swan was put 
up, for Robson to play out the house in. The farce was not new, 
but the part of “ Jacob Earwig” has ever since been indelibly 
associated with his name, The course of his triumphs, however, 
was now temporarily arrested by the termination of Mr Farren’s 
management, This event, which had been announced for several 
weeks previously, took place on Thursday, the 22nd September,* 
when the time-honoured and in many respects unapproachable 
actor, bade farewell to the public as “ Lord Ogleby,” in The 
Clandestine Marriage. 
(To be continued. ) 


o—_——_ 


MORE INTERVIEWS.+ 
Mr W. S. GILBErt. 
(Concluded from page 166.) 

‘* You have been instrumental in raising the price paid by managers 
to dramatic authors?” 

‘¢ And I think justly so. The author makes the piece, and it is 
idiotic that he should not be paid at least as much as the principal 
actor or actress. On what rational principle should I allow any 
manager to play my pieces according to their length for the 
ridiculous remuneration of three or five guineas per night when he 
pays a comedian ten guineas. I donot, I think, hold exaggerated 
views as to authors’ rights when I say the writer of a tye is entitled 
to rank at least on an equality with the highest-paid comedian. I 
think the French estimate of 10 per cent. a good basis for negotiation. 
French authors have a right to 10 per cent., and with a few excep- 
tions, such as the Francais, the French theatres are more heavily 
amerced than ours in dues to the poor and so forth.” 

‘© The necsssary qualifications for a dramatic author are then con- 
siderable?” 

**In a way they may be, but not necessarily. The rules of 
dramatic construction are simple in themselves, but various of 
application, and might, I should imagine, be learned by any person 
who would take the pains and spend the time upon them necessary 
to fulfil an ordinary apprenticeship to any craft. You speak of gig- 
driving and of writing leading articles as arts supposed to come by 
instinct, but I have a firm belief that every person who sits in the 
front rows of the stalls believes that he, she, or it, could write a 
play, enact a part, and stage-manage the whole affair far better than 
the author. But ey J forget that every trade, including that of a 
playwright, must be learnt. The finest literary and poetical genius 
in the world may hopelessly founder in attempting to write a play 
through ignorance of rules which any person of the average intelli- 
gence of a gentleman’s butler could master with sufficient applica- 
tion. I do not say that average butlers could write average plays 
any more than average playwrights would make average butlers, 
but merely conclude that fair intelligence and application would 
supply any ordinary person with the technical knowledge necessary 
to the arrangements of a story for the stage so that it should not be 
absurd, as charmingly written plays, full of literary merit, often are. 
This is no hasty criticism on the great plays which require almost 
re-arrangement, if not re-writing, for the stage. 1 will quote as an 
instance Goethe’s Faust, which, like Lord Byron’s Cain, was not 
written for dramatic representation, but only cast in the dramatic as 
the most convenient poetic form. It is, as it seems to me, quite 
unfair to accuse Mr Merivale or myself with our Cynic, or Gretchen, 
of laying sacrilegious hands upon Goethe’s immortal work. It is 
hardly necessary to quote precedents, but for my own part I will say 
that I merely essayed to deal dramatically with the legend of Faust 
as if I had never read either Goethe’s or Marlowe’s ‘mighty line.’ 
Surely the story is as much common property as that of Samson, 
often dealt with dramatically, and latterly in France in a modern 
dress as Dalila, The invention of a stage story is, of course, a 
different matter.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘‘A thousand things may suggest subjects which, with proper 





treatment, may be made stage plays. I recollect that Zom Cobb was 


suggested to me by some curious coincidences in personal appear- 
ance. You knew Tom Robertson, and will recollect the extra- 
ordinary resemblance between him and a notorious criminal. At the 


funeral of Robertson I was as much startled as ever I was in my life 


by seeing him, as I thought, on the opposite side of his own grave. 
The idea of a man assisting at his own funeral was dreadful, and 
paralyzed me for the moment by its dreadful fascination. Your 
story of the Royal Academician, Mr Frith, who once saw ‘himself 





*Mr William Farren died, at the age of 75, on Tuesday, the 24th 
September, 1861. 
+ “ Workers and their Work.” 





walk up the front garden, and knock at the door,’ is a case in point, 
What I saw at the first glance was Tom Robertson standing on the 
brink of his own grave. Some time after, when a run of hard work 
had somewhat dimmed the memory of poor Robertson, I got into a 
railway carriage, and there he was sitting opposite to me, so real that 
I actually stretched out my hand and spoke before I recollected that 
my unfortunate friend had died almost at the moment of victory 
over a world which had long been unkind to him. Time passed, and 
it happened that one day I had a wish to appear in court as a 
practising barrister. -So I obtained a brief for the defence of Wain- 
wright, the murderer. When I saw my client, he was the man of 
the funeral and the railway station, Tom Robertson again, a little 
fatter perhaps, but the same. It gave me what Arthur Sketchley 
made his Mrs Brown call ‘a turn,’ but it made my little play. All 
I had to do was to suppose that a man for various reasons, as in the 
story told of Teniers, might wish to be thought dead, and add to 
this that when he wanted to come to life again nobody would believe 
in him but declared he was an impostor.” 

‘* As the Parisians did when M. Henri Berthoud avowed the extra- 
ordinary invention or literary forgery of the supposed letter of Marion 
de VOrme touching Salomon de Caiis and the Marquis of Worcester. 
One newspaper declared that its correspondent had seen the original 
manuscript in a library in Normandy.’ 

‘Exactly. It seems very easy when it is done. A very good 
fellow in New York once dissected my work as we are doing, but I 
have not heard that he has written a successful play.” 

“* Your alliance with Sir Arthur Sullivan has been very successful.” 

‘Extremely succcessful, and I hope we have succeeded without 
any of the meretricious allurements of opéra bouffe and the modern 
or degraded burlesque. Opéra bouffe became at one time synonymous 
with at least immoral if not downright indecent suggestion. 
Language and costume were both peculiar, and these peculiarities 
were supposed to be necessary to success. Yet we have enjoyed 
good fortune far above any achieved by opéra bouffe or burlesque 
without the adventitious aid of sprawling females in indecent 
costumes. We have never asked any of the clever, hard-working, 
and excellent ladies of our company and chorus to put on any dress 
that they could not wear in society at a fancy ball. The proof of 
this is that I cannot go to such a ball without meeting ladies dressed 
like our actresses or choristers in our last new musical plays. I only 
say this to show that success may be fairly won without pandering 
to the few fools who care for nothing but indecent costume or 
suggestion, and whose providers give the Puritanical mind a ground 
of complaint to which there is no rational defence.” 

‘“* The meretricious style of burlesque seems to be, so to speak, on its 
last legs.” 

‘* And justly so; for it has destroyed to a great extent a charm- 
ing class of entertainment. What has been the result of the semi- 
nude burlesque? No genuine comedy actress will appear in it. Yet we 
can recollect when artists like Mrs Bancroft, Miss Saunders, and 
Miss Oliver appeared in burlesque with actors like Charles Mathews, 
J. Clark, Rogers, Buckstone, Robson, and others too numerous to 
mention. Now, a comedy actress bars burlesque by the terms of her 
engagement. Thus it is of little use for an author to write a 
burlesque, for he cannot get actresses to speak the lines he has 
taken pains to write, and naturally does not wish to hear them 
blurted out by half-naked women with the manners and accent of 
kitchenmaids.” 








THEN AND Now.—Years ago, on returning to Paris from one of 
her professional tours, Adelina Patti appeared at a concert for the 
benefit of a young actress who had lost by a fire all she possessed. 
This occurred in 1869 at the Théatre de l’Odéon. When the concert 
was over, the actress, wearing a black woollen dress without the 
slightest ornament, went up timidly to the Diva and, giving her a 
modest bouquet worth two sous, kissed her hand. That actress was 
Sarah Bernhardt ! 

The Guildhall School of Music gave a concert, supported by the 
students, at the Mansion House last Saturday afternoon, under the 
direction of Mr Weist Hill, the principal. We have from time to 
time recorded the great and rapid progress made by this institution, 
as exemplified by the public concerts, another instance of which 
occurred on Saturday, when vocal and instrumental performances of 
much merit were given by the pupils, including the co-operation of 
a stringed band, in which were many young lady executants. The 
school (established in 1880) now numbers on its books some 2,400 
students ; the prosperity of the establishment having led to the 
project of its removal from the temporary premises to a more 
extensive establishment to be erected on the Victoria Embankment. 
—H. J. L. (D. N.) 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is the programme of music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, March 


14th :— 

Prelude, in A, and Allegro con Spirito, in D, organ (Henry Smart) 
—Mr P. Legrew Harrison, pupil of Mr Rowland Briant ; Song (MS.), 
‘“‘ Withered Leaves’’ (verses by Meta Going) (Frank M. Gwyn, stu- 
dent)—accompanist, Mr Frank M. Gwyn—Miss Augusta Arnold, 
pupil of Mr E. Prout and Mr Fiori; Alla Polacca, Ballata, and 
‘Alla Marcia, from Suite Moderne, Op. 144, pianoforte (Ferdinand 
Hiller)—Mr H. E. Powell, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Recitative 
and Air, “Ye men, will nothing school ye?” Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart)—accompanist, Mr Septimus Webbe (Sterndale Bennett 
Scholar) — Mr Theo Moss, re of Mr W. Shakespeare ; Duet, 
“Come, let us go to the land ” (Henry Smart)—Miss Kate Johnson 
and Mr Walker, pupils of Mr F. R. Cox; Rondo, from Concerto 
No. 8, violin (De Beriot)—accompanist, Mr Septimus Webbe (Stern- 
dale Bennett Scholar)—Mr J. E. German, Lig aes Mr Burnett ; 
A Love Song, ‘‘Safe there to rest” (Alberto degger)—accom- 
panist, Mr Septimus Webbe (Sterndale Bennett Scholar)—Mr 
Lawrence Kellie, pupil of Mr Randegger ; Quartet (MS. ), in A minor, 
pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello (Rosamunde Ellicott, late 
Student)—Miss Dora Bright (Potter Exhibitioner), Miss Winifred 
Robinson, Miss Cecilia Gates and Mr J. E. Hambleton, pupils of 
Mr Walter Macfarren, Mr Sainton and Mr Pezze; Recitation, 
‘“‘Joan of Arc” (Agatha St Clair)—Miss Ada Rose, pupil of Mr 
Walter Lacy; Trio, in E flat, any peeetarte ot violoncello 
(Bochsa)—Miss Annie Jones, Miss trice Warren and Mr Gill, 
pupils of Mr John Thomas, Mr Walter Macfarren and Mr Pezze ; 
Song (MS.), ‘‘A Woman’s Last Word” (Rowland Briant, student) 
—accompanist, Mr Rowland Briant—Miss Janet Russell, pupil of 
Mr E, Prout and Mr Randegger; Prelude and Fugue, in C, piano- 
forte (J. S. Bach)—Mr Passmore, pupil of Mr atta Aria, 
‘Verdi Prati,” Alcina (Handel)—accompanist, Mr Ernest Kiver— 
Miss St Clair, pupil of Mr E. Garcia ; Am Brunnen und Im Ritter- 
saal, from Liebensbilder, Patee (Adolf Jensen)—Miss Heal and 
Miss McGrath, pupils of Mr H. R. Eyers; Song (MS.), “O’er 
desert plains” (Minnie T. Richardson, Student)—accompanist, Miss 
Minnie T. Richardson—Miss Margaret Hoare, pupil of Professor 
Macfarren and Mr W. Shakespeare; Movement in G, ‘Suite de 
Pieces,” and Capriccio, in F, pianoforte (Handel)—Miss Esther 
Werge, pupil of Mr Matthay ; Duet, ‘‘ We Two” (Henry Smart)— 
accompanist, Mr Arthur E, Godfrey—Miss Mary Allton and Mr S. 
Whyte, pupils of Mr Fiori. 


—o— 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

On Thursday evening, March 12, this society put before the public 
the overture which, caer eighty-seven competitors, had carried off 
their prize of £20. The composer is a German, resident in London, 
by name Gustav Ernest. We should have preferred an Englishman, 
and unfeignedly regret, for the credit of native art, that the 
ubiquitous Teuton has again rushed to the front. Nevertheless, 
honour to whom honour is due. We must take the fortune of war 
as it comes, and hope for better luck next time. Mr Ernest styles 
his overture ‘‘ dramatic,” but it was not written for any special play. 
We gather from the “‘inspired” remarks in the concert book that 
the work has been constructed with an idea of representing ‘‘ the 
stern forces of primitive nature as opposed to, and finally overcome 
by, the gentle influence of love in the most comprehensive accepta- 
tion of that word.” This is pretty well for a beginner, and just the 
sort of apap ” that a young novice in musical composition 
would be likely to set himself. Also, it is just the sort of programme 
that even a Beethoven would long look at before adopting. But 

youth will be served,” and its splendid audacity is a compensating 
element in a cold and calculating world. We shall do kindness to 
Mr Ernest by regarding his overture quite apart from its poetic 
basis, Truth to tell, his themes suggest neither the stern forces of 
pesaitive Nature nor the gentle influence of love, while the conflict 
etween these two is, as represented, a very shadowy affair indeed. 
Looked at .a8 abstract music, the overture seems to us distinctly 
worthy of its ~“— and of the conspicuous place assigned to it by 
circumstances. Itis very promising and uncommonly clever. In 
crnoeption, though falling short of its high argument, the work 

bo strength combined with forcible expression and in many 
places picturesque colouring. Here, therefore, we have an overture 
raised, by precious qualities, above the ordinary standard. But there 
are Wbacke. For example, the composer has not attained the 
the y ~ compactness after which he obviously strove. Though 
per rials o the slow introduction largely appear in the allegro, 
hough the ordinary overture “form ” is substantially observed, 





the listener cannot avoid a sense of diffuseness and uncertainty, 
especially after the usual recapitulation, when it becomes evident 
that Mr Ernest’s regard for his ‘‘idea” has led him froma straighter 
and better course. Moreover, we cannot consider the ‘“‘ working 
out” to be satisfactory. Here again, perhaps, the composer allowed 
the ‘‘ idea” to override his judgmentasa musician. Faults notwith- 
standing, the overture is, in important respects, a remarkable work, 
and the Philharmonic Society may be congratulated upon having 
discovered the composer. It was well performed, fe made so 
favourable an impression that Mr Ernest, who conducted, had twice 
to reappear. 

Thursday evening’s programme contained Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony, the jinale of which was magnificently performed. Such 
brilliant violin playing has rarely been heard in an English or any 
other orchestra, and Sir Arthur Sullivan thus gave a splendid earnest 
of the excellence to be looked for under his rule. Handel's fine 
‘*Occasional ” overture (oboe solo charmingly rendered by M. Lebon) 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody in D were the remaining purely 
orchestral selections. Schumann’s pianoforte Concerto was to have 
been performed on this occasion by the composer’s widow, in whose 
regretted absence, through inability to travel, the place of soloist fell 
to Mr Oscar Beringer. We congratulate Mr Beringer upon the 
manner in which he discharged his duties. His playing was certain 
and brilliant, fully expressive, and distinguished by a rhythmic force 
rarely brought to a work that demands much of it. The artist fairly 
earned the applause bestowed upon his effort. Mdme Minnie Hauk, 

y whom a first appearance was made at these concerts, sang 
Gounod’s air familiarly known in England as ‘Far greater in his 
lowly state” (La Reine de Saba), and also ‘‘My strength is spent,” 
from Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew. In both she asserted the high 
rank long ago accredited to her as a lyric artist. The dramatic 
expression was complete, and equalled by accompanying vocal skill. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted throughout in his cal manner. 


—_—o— 


BRUSSELS. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The event lately in musical circles has been the production at the 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, and for the first time in French, of 
Wagner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg, or, as it is here styled, Maitres 
Chanteurs. The Queen and the Countess of Flanders were present 
on the first night, when the audience included all the fashionable, 
artistic, and literary notabilities of the Belgian capital. Among the 
musicians were Gevaert, Peter Benoit, Aug. Dupont, Joseph and 
Franz Servais, with many more. Charles Lise had come from 
Paris, as had likewise the representatives of Le Francais, Le National, 
La République Francaise, Lé Gaulois, Le Réveil, and various other 
Parisian journals. With them, too, was that eminent musical critic, 
Arthur Pougin, as well as Camille Benoit. Of course, the Wag- 
nerians were enthusiastic and very demonstrative, but they did not 
have things entirely their own way, and manifestations of disap- 

roval were audible on various occasions during the ae The 
rst two acts seemed terribly long. The last went more briskly, 
and there was plenty of applause at the final descent of the curtain, 
but doubt may fairly be entertained as to whether Les Mattres 
Chanteurs will become a permanent success here. Time will show. 
The artists, Mdmes Caron, Deschamps, MM. Jourdain, Soulacroix, 
Seguin, Durat, Renaud, and Delaquerriére, exerted themselves 
zealously, though Mdme Caron, as Eva, a part which does not suit 
her, was not seen at her best. Joseph Dupont conducted with his 
usual ability. The piece has been admirably put on the stage by 
Stoumon and Calabresi, who will have brought to a worthy close 
their seven years of management.—The new manager, Verdhurt, has 
engaged, as contralto, Mdlle Passama, who, like Mdme Caron, is a 
pupil of Marie Sass. He has also determined, it is stated, to in- 
augurate his management with a grand opera, Les Templiers, music 
by Henry Litolff.—The last Popular Concert of the season is fixed 
for the 12th April. As usual, it will be devoted exclusively to 
Wagner. The programme will include all the first act of Die 
Walkiire, with Mdme Brunet- Lafleur, Sieglinde ; Van Dyck, Sieg- 
mund ; and Blauwaert, Hunding. Other items will be ‘The Flower- 
Girls-Scene ” (first time in Brussels) from Parsifal ; the Prelude to 
Parsifal ; the “Siegfried Idyll,” composed by Wagner at the birth 
of his son ; and the ‘‘ Ride of the Walkyres,” as performed on the 
stage, that is: with nine female voices. 








INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS ExutsrTioN.—His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, President of the International Inventions 
Exhibition, has fixed Monday, the 4th of May, for the opening of the 
Exhibition. 
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MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Retrogpect. 


A friendly greeting was accorded the artists as they appeared on 
Monday on at October 25th, on the platform of St James’s Hall 
to commence, with a quartet, the twenty-seventh season of this 
musical institution, still, happily, under the direction of Mr Arthur 
Chappell. There was a certain ring in the applause that spoke more 
of personal esteem than of complimentary tokens of favour. This 

articular disposition of goodwill most of the artists have secured by 
ong and efficient service. From the commencement of these enter- 
tainments Signor Piatti has been, with little break, the violoncellist ; 
and fortunately the long years have rather ripened exceptional 
qualities than taken aught from the richness of his tone or the firm- 
ness of his phrasing. Whoever has happened to be leader, Herr L. 
Ries has consistently been the second violinist, and though Mdme 
Norman-Néruda’s claim is of far more recent date than that of those 
ntlemen, she has nevertheless won fur herself a reputation of the 
Righest kind in her branch of the art. There appears to be even less 
need for novelty in the works than in the performers. An inexhaust- 
ible fund of chamber-music lies at the disposal of the director. For 
two centuries composers have been heaping up _ treasure 
upon treasure, until the accumulated store almost defies 
enumeration; and, happily, the test musicians have 
chosen the forms of abstract music for the embodiment 
of their noblest thoughts and the exercise of their profoundest skill. 
Before the advent of the Popular Concerts little was known in this 
country of the musical wealth lying thus almost undisturbed. Now 
St James’s Hall is periodically filled by crowds who sincerely prize 
the art legacies of the great masters. By way of illustrating the 
abundance of material at command, the violin Sonata in A minor, by 
Tartini, a violinist, composer, and theorist who flourished in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was inserted in the programme 
for the ‘‘ first time.” The Italian author wrote no less than fifty 
sonatas. The one played on Monday by Mdme Norman-Néruda is 
taken from a set of six recently edited by M. H. Leonard, of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, who has arranged for it a pianoforte accom- 
paniment from the figured bass of the composer. We are unable to 
compliment him upon the execution of his self-imposed task. But 
perhaps the peculiar art of accompanying from the figured bass is to 
some extent lost; and, if it resembled ir. Leonard’s exercises, few 
will grieve over its departure. Judging, however, by the fancy 
displayed in the solo part, one cannot readily believe that Tartini’s 
accompaniment was so altogether destitute of grace. Mdme Néruda 
sportively soe. ae out the inherent charms of the courteous old 
strains. Though the passages were rendered with consummate ease, 
it must not for that reason be imagined that writers in the Corelli 
school evaded technical difficulties. Neither should it be thought 
that Tartini’s music is characterised by dryness only relieved by 
quibbles. The andante, on the contrary, has an uninterrupted flow 
of themes, that og to it a comparatively modern tone of musical 
thought ; or possibly it might have been the appropriate style of 
Mdme Neéruda that gave it this freshness. The warmth and glow of 
the phrases seemed homage paid by an artist to a predecessor 
renowned in his generation. Her performance linked in a pleasant 
way the,present to the past. At the termination of the third and 
last movement Mdme Néruda further delighted her auditors by play- 
ing Spohr’s Adagio in G major. Although Schumann’s “ Etudes 
symp oniques” (Op. 13) have often been heard at the Popular 
ncerts, yet the work is by no means too familiar to the audience. 
Unlike a series of variations of the ordinary type, it presents 
features so uncommon as to need repeated examination. Avoiding 
the usual mode of loading the theme with variations which hang 
more or less loosely upon the figure, Schumann continually changes 
its nature and character. His imagination seems so restless as to be 
unable to hold the same inege for any length of time. Instead of varia- 
tions revealing the same individuality, we have, as it were, so many 
distinct organisms, As the numbers pass before us their common origin 
is not so readily discerned, but their passion, fancy, and thrilling 
intensity hold listeners with a firm grasp. The performance of the 
work by Herr Barth was in many respects good. Knowing well his 
subject, and having sympathy with it, he brought his task to a 
St ae issue. A still higher point of merit might be 
reached if he more judiciously husbanded his manual strength. 
Throughout the interpretation there prevailed a uniformity of force 
that carried with it a feeling of monotony. When recalled the 
artist, responding to the wish of the public, played Chopin’s 
Nocturne (No. 15). Beethoven’s name was first <i last in the pro- 


gramme—the concert opening with the Quartet in E flat (Op. 74), 
and closing with the Variations on ‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu ” 
(Op. 121). These works have been frequently heard at the Popular 
Concerts, and the admirable performances, with the “ analytical 
remarks,” written in such a clear and masterly manner by Mr 





J. W. Davison, have rendered them thoroughly familiar. Mr Lloyd 
being unable to sing, his places in the programme were allotted to 
Malle Alice Barbi, who displayed a voice of excellent quality in 
Buononcini’s ‘‘ Per la gloria,” and good taste in Schubert’s songs, 
“Trockne Blumen” and ‘‘Ungeduld.” Mr Zerbini’s admirable 
talents were made available in accompaniments to the songs and the 
violin sonata. 

Before the concert commenced on Saturday afternoon the hall was 
crowded in every part by an audience solicitous to renew the pleasure 
these entertainments never fail to afford. First in the programme 
came Mozart’s beautiful ‘Quartet in E flat,” which received gener- 
ally a most satisfactory performance at the hands of Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti. The andante 
was faultlessly given, and brought forgetfulness of a momentary 
uneasiness experienced in certain es of the first movement, 
while to the finale was imparted all the animation its sparkling 
strains demand. Considerable interest was taken in Bach’s ‘Italian 
concerto” for the pianoforte, and the executant being Herr Barth, a 
musician of great knowledge and undoubted ability, a performance 
unusually fine was anticipated. But this expectation was- not 
altogether realized, for the heaviness noticed on Monday 
night still clung to his playing. He seemed to forget 
that Bach wrote the concerto for a much frailer instrument 
than the one before him, which was specially made to 
emulate the thunders of the orchestra. Instead of moderating the 
tone so as to approach to a little extent the sound of a clavichord, he 
treated the quaint and delicate themes as though they were the 
forcible strains of modern Germany. How differently Signor Piatti 
afterwards handled a kindred subject. Locatelli’s ‘‘ Sonata in D 
major ” was interpreted by the great violoncellist with irreproachable 
taste and exquisite skill. Every note was music, and every phrase 
eloquent, while the whole work was moulded into a form of faultless 
beauty. It is well that such an exemplar is amongst us at a time 
when ruggedness in art is looked upon as an unfailing sign. of life. 
Beethoven’s Trio in E flat (Op. 70) for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello, though the last number of the programme, was listened to with 
the greatest attention, and each movement, especially the allegreito, 
called forth hearty applause. Mr Santley sang Béranger’s ‘‘ Le Juif 
Errant ” (Gounod) in a highly dramatic manner, and declaimed Raff's 
song, ‘‘ Near thee” (Immer bei Dir”) so passionately as to lead the 
audience to demand an encore. The accompanist was, as usual, Mr 
Zerbini. L, T. 

—o—_ 


CLARA LOUISE —— THE AMERICAN PRIMA 
DO. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is probably the best known American 
among America’s noted women. Why she has not made, through an 
illuminating reflected light, some aspiring manly fellow one of the 
best-known men of America, has hitherto been enveloped in 
mystery. No woman has ever had more ardent admirers. _ In every 
city and town in the United States they can be counted by scores. 
Upon every biennial or triennial operatic or concert tour they were 
multiplied and often quadrupled. Lawyers, bankers, millionaires, 
manly beauties, and the masculine saints of all local shrines, fell at 
the diva’s feet and remained there until commanded to depart. It 
was said that her temper, her nature, was:as sweet as her voice. 
Her manners were as winning and heart-capturing as her eyes. Her 
physical outline possessed the grace, symmetry, and womanly 
wealth of beauty, that left no doubt on the mind that she was truly 
a woman and a true woman. Miss Kellogg’s friends and praise 
speakers embrace all classes and conditions of men; all of the gentler 
and sweeter sex, and all of the fireside angels we call children. 
Every music-loving child in America has heard the American diva’s 
voice, or is familiar with her household name. One of the best 
known and the handsomest of clubmen in New York, has lived a life 
of celibacy on her account. May the dear, much-loved lady live 
long, wed well, and continue to prosper !—New York Daily Graphic, 
Jan, 28th, 1885. 








Society or Arts.—At the meeting of the Society of Arts next 
Wednesday, the 25th inst., Mr A. J. Ellis will read a paper on the 
‘* Musical Scales of Various Nations.” The paper will be illustrated 
by playing the scales, and occasionally strains on properly tuned 
instruments, and will form a continuation of the paper on the 
‘* History of Musical Pitch,” read by Mr Ellis before the society in 
1880. It is the result mainly of an examination of native instru- 
ments and performers, by which the exact pitch of the notes used 
was determined by Mr Ellis and Mr Hipkins, and will exhibit the 
scales in use in ancient Greece, in Arabia, India, Java, China, Japan, 
and other countries, The chair will be taken by Sir Frederick Abel, 
the Chairman of Council of the society, 
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What Wagner termed the ‘‘ hurried strokes” of a “‘ genial mad- 
man,” who made the instruments do all but talk, and was finally 
obliged to explain himself by means of the human voice—the so- 
called posthumous quartets—are the obstinate and impatient 
questionings of a soul hovering on the world’s threshold. Bent on 
gazing through the material mask of things, it presses eagerly to the 
understanding of that which is hidden, beats against the bars of the 
world, then, in a sudden revulsion of feeling, comes back to ordinary 
existence, hears a happy song of simple life, in the fields am or 
under the far off trees, and, despairing at the unreality of it, pours 
out its grief in pathetic and divinely expressive tones, which soon 
break off and give way to a resumption of the old mood with new 
strength and resolution. Not that Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp 
minor needs a programme. Sufficient unto such music is the music 
thereof, having a meaning untranslatable. Yet, in listening to this 
mysterious music, a strong temptation is offered to indulge in 
speculations which, though often absurd, are harmless, and even 
instructive, so long as they do not pretend to the name of analysis. 

As to the performance of the work last Monday, having especial 
regard to Joachim’s leadership, it would be almost as difficult to give 
it adequate praise as to find a fitting “‘ programme ” for the Quartet. 
Joachim sinks into his theme and becomes the medium of the com- 

er. Interpreting the ‘‘ Posthumous” Quartets, Joachim is not 

oachim; he is Beethoven. Thus there are many virtuosi, many 
readings, many individualities, fascinating and otherwise, but few 
great artists. Next in importance to the opening quartet was the 
trio in G minor by Schumann, which brought the concert to an end. 
The first movement of this truly great work is marked. “ Bewegt, 
doch nicht zu rasch.” Whether or not it suffered by being taken a 
little ‘‘zu rasch” is a question we make bold to ask. The movement 
is full of majesty and mystery like a northern sea-swell under a grey 
sky, the piano being the sea, the ’cello the wind, and the violin a 
seagull, now resting on the wave, now circling above with its sweet, 
thin whistling cry. The rest of the trio, played by Miss Zimmer- 
mann, Joachim, and Piatti, must have been a source of unqualified 
delight to all true lovers of Schumann. The duties that fell 
on the violinist at this concert were unusually onerous. Besides 
leading the long and arduous quartet and the final trio, Herr 
Joachim supplied the violin obbdligato to Gounod’s “Salve dimora ” 
and joined Herr Straus in Spohr’s Larghetto and Rondo Vivace, Op. 
67, No. 2, written in the composer’s most subtle, charming, and 
genial mood. The Larghetto and Rondo were splendidly played, so 
pleasing the audience that the demand for an encore could not be 
resisted, and the Rondo was accordingly repeated. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann contributed a Gigue, Pastorale, and Presto by 
Domenico Scarlatti, three pieces admirably suited to her artistic 
temperament, The vocalist was Mr Maas, most gifted of our 
younger tenors, yet, unfortunately, not above courting applause by 
exhibitions of physical force. Mr Maas possesses a beautiful voice, 
and knows how to sing with expression and good taste. Why, then, 
force high notes at the termination of songs ? Dpbis. 


—I—— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

_BERLIN.—A peculiarly attractive concert was given some short 
time since under the patronage of the Condesa de Benomar, wife of 
the Spanish Ambassador, at the Philharmonie, for the benefit of 
sufferers by the earthquakes in Spain. The large room was crowded, 
and a considerable sum must have been obtained for the charitable 
object of the concert, Sarasate worked the public up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm by his rendering of Lalo’s ‘‘S i Concerto,” and his 
own “‘ Faust Fantasia.”” Mdme Artét-P sang an air by Hector 
Berlioz and one by Camille Saint-Saéns ; Mdlle Lola Beeth gave 
Agatha’s grand air from Der Freischiitz, and Alvary something from 
Carmen, The Philharmonic Band, with Professor Carl Klindworth 
as conductor, performed the Prelude to Die M eistersinger von Niirn- 
berg, Beethoven's grand ‘‘Leonore Overture,” and a “Spanish 
Rha) ody ” by Chabrier. At the third Concert, Series B, given by 
the Philharmonic Society, Professor M. Blumner acted as conductor 
in the place of Professor Rudorff, on the sick-list. The programme 
comprised, among other compositions, the ‘‘ Zymont Overture,” a 
Symphony in G major by Haydn, and the Second Symphony, in B 
major, by Johannes B ms. Leopold Auer, the soloist on the occa- 
Gad bad much applauded in a Violin Concerto, in A minor, by Carl 


_ DRESDEN.—Wagner’s Walkiire will be performed for the first 
“ee at the Theatre Royal, some time during. the present month. 
he pace characters are thus cast: Briinnhilde, Mdlle Malten; 
Sieglinde, Mdlle Reuther ; and Siegmund, Gudehus. 


Cuemnitz.—Theodor Schneider, musical director at the principal 
church here, celebrated on the Ist inst. his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as conductor of the Singakademie. 

MEININGEN.—At an “‘ Extra Concert” of the Ducal Orchestra, the 
— was thus constituted : Overture to Zuryanthe (C. M. v. 

eber) ; Concerto for horn and orchestra (Richard Strauss) ; Suite- 
Miniature (César Cui) ; Symphony, G minor, No. 4 (Joachim Raff) ; 
and ‘‘Slavische Rhapsodie,” No. 1 (Anton Dvorak). 

ANTWERP. —Eugen Baudot, a member of Bilse’s Berlin Orchestra 
and a solo violinist of more than usual promise, has died here, 
comparatively very young, not being twenty-nine. He was a pupil 
of Vieuxtemps. 

Moscow.—The Philharmonic Society have brought their winter 
season to a close, having given in all ten Concerts, with an “‘ Extra 
Concert” in aid of the funds for the Glinka Monument. Among the 
leading artists who took t in the eleven concerts were Pauline 
Lucca, Marie Wilt, Mdlle Fohstrém, and Ondricek.. The conductor, 
Peter von Schostakoffsky, figured also asa solo pianist. 

Manpriv.—Towards the conclusion of the last performance of 
Gioconda at the Teatro Real, Elena Teodorini, who was not well 
when she went to the theatre, for which reason she was obliged to 
omit one of her principal songs, suddenly fainted and fell on the 
stage. The opera was at once brought to an end and the curtain 
dropped, but the audience, including the Royal Family, remained in 
the house till they were informed that the fair and popular artist, 
who is now restored to health, was better. 

NoRpHAUSEN.—On the occasion of a recent performance of Fra 
Diavolo, a local paper stated that the original of Lorenzo is buried in 
the local cemetery. He was at one time an officer in the Papal 
Dragoons and arrested the celebrated brigand who is the hero of 
Auber’s opera. For this act he was rewarded with a life-pension. 
He subsequently became manager of the theatre here. 

BrussEL_s.—The concert given by the Press Committee of Brussels 
on Friday, March the 6th, for the benefit of the working classes, 
was a great success, the rooms being crowded with the rank a 
fashion of the Belgian capital. The dilletanti much admired a 
Sarabande of Bach and a Minuet of Boccherini, played by Mr Jacobs 
on a Viola di Gamba accompanied by Mr Wauten on a virginale of the 
year 1620, made by the celebrated Ruckers, of Antwerp. Inthe vocal 
pert of the concert Mdlle Spontini (who had been specially invited 
rom London) distinguishe herself by her charming ren — - of 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Mignon,” the same composer’s ‘‘Ou voulez-vous aller,’’ 
and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Friihlingslied.” The Brussels journals speak in 
high terms of this young lady’s singing, mentioning icularly the 
genuine sentiment and perfect taste with which her songs were 
rendered. 

——— Qa 


REVIEW. 

The Service of Song in the Sanctuary. Two sermons preached in 
Trinity Chapel, John Street, Edgware Road. By Rev. Charles A. 
Fellowes. (Nisbet & Co., Berners Street.)—We have read this 
elegant little brochure with considerable pleasure, the important 
-claims of music to a larger share in the service of the sanctuary 
being stated with much freshness and force. Nor are the elements 
of humour absent, as for instance when the lecturer urges that some 
Christian folk enter the house of prayer with dismal reverence, and 
read the well known text thus: ‘Serve the Lord with sadness, and 
come before his presence with sighing.” In the first prelection, ‘‘Song- 
Worship” is the theme, and here the preacher ranges at will over the 
older dispensation, from the time when Miriam sounded the loud 
timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, down through the rich ornate service of 
the Hebrew Temple, judiciously culling fact and illustration to enforce 
his arguments. The second sermon deals with “The Evangelical 
Mission of Music ” in a thoroughly practical manner. In this section 
there is a powerful defence of a position which has —— been more 
virulently attacked than any other within the Christian church, 
namely that of instrumental music. But space forbids our entering 
further into detail. Unhesitatingly would we commend this little 
work to all interested in church music. 








AN understanding ought to be come to between the author of the 
drama about to be produced at the Haymarket under the title of 
Nadjezda, and the author and composer of the opera promised for 
the Carl Rosa season at Drury Lane under the title of Nadeschda. 
The sound of the Russian name transliterated into English in two 
such different ways cannot be exactly represented by any combina- 
tion of English letters, or of German letters either. But the Hay- 
market fashion and the Drury Lane fashion of _— the word are 
alike inaccurate, and in both cases inaccurate in no smal. degree. Nad- 
yejda, with the j pronounced soft, as in French, gives the exact 





sound of the Russian original. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrrEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
(Last Monpay PorvLtar CoNnceRT BUT ONE) 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MARCH 23, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Sextet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, two violas, and 
two violoncellos (Brahms)—MM, Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, A. Gibson, Pezze, 
and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Dalla sua pace” (Mozart)—Mr Maas; Moments Musicaux, 
in A flat and O sharp minor, “ 94, Nos, 2 and 4 (Schubert), and Caprice, in A 
minor, Op. 33, No. 1 (Mendelssohn)—Mdlle Olotilde Kleeberg. 

Part II.—Trio, in O minor, Op. 9, No. 3, for violin, viola, and violoncello 
(Beet hoven)—MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Love sounds the alarm” 
(Handel)—Mr Maas; Sonata, in A major, No. 17, Hallé’s Edition, for pianoforte 
and violin (Mozart)—Mdlle Olotilde Kleeberg and Herr Joachim, 

Accompanist—Mr SipnEy NAyLor. 











Last. SATURDAY PopuLar CoNncERT BUT ONE, 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, MARCH 21, 1885, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quartet, in E flat, Op. 44, No, 3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mendels- 
sohn)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Hausmann; Songs, “‘ Liebes treu” 
(Brahms), and ‘ Nuit d’Etoiles” (Widor)—Miss Clara Myers; Sonata, in F 
major, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Marcello)—Herr Haus- 
mann. Chromatica Fantasia, for pianoforte alone (Bach)—Mdlle Clotilde Klee- 
ani ; Gong, “* My heart ever faithful” (Bach)—Miss Oarlotta Elliot—violoncello 
obbligato, Herr Hausmann; Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, for violin alone 
(Bach)—Herr Joachim ; Song, ‘‘ Thine heart, oh, give me, dearest ” (Bach) —Miss 
Carlotta Elliott ; Sonata, in E major, No. 3, for pianoforte and violin (Bach)— 
‘Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg and Herr Joachim, 

Accompanist—Mr Deacon. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pranist.—The absolute inventor of the Sonata-form was Kuhnau, 
a contemporary of John Sebastian Bach’s. Bach, himself, would not 
adopt the innovation, preferring a wider scope and more varied ex- 
pression allowed him in the Suite. Emanuel Bach, and perhaps still 
more clearly so, Friedemann, Bach’s eldest son, more nearly emulated 
the invention of Kuhnau--that is according to the opinion of certain 
self-constituted authorities, 

SERVAUSE LE BrevsE.—Enquire of Bellangere le Orgulous. 

BELLANGERE LE OrGuLOvS.—Enquire of Servause le Breuse. 

AntTIPATER.—Cherubini, Clementi, and Joseph Woelfl all wrote 
symphonies expressly for the Philharmonic Society. Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A, on the contrary, was begun before he had ever 
heard of the Philharmonic Society, although it was first played in 
London at one of their concerts, as was also the D minor Symphony 
of Spohr. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Worpis at Messrs 

Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 

Thursday. Payment on delivery, 
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NEW QUARTET BY STERNDALE BENNETT. 

Sir,—I have read with interest in last week’s issue of The 
Musical World the paragraph with reference to an early Quartet 
in G by the late Sterndale Bennett, now in possession of Mr 
Thomas Wingham (R.A.M.), and trust we may soon have an 
opportunity of hearing it. Until now I was unacquainted with 
the existence of such a work, but the authority upon which it is 
announced permits of no question. On the other hand, I re- 
‘member more than forty years ago some talk of another quartet 
(of course, of more recent date), the key F sharp minor, the first 
movement of which alone was completed. I was informed of this 
by an intimate friend of the late composer’s, who had seen the 
MS., but subsequently enjoyed no opportunity of perusing it. 
I presume that it must now be in the possession of Sir Sterndale’s 
elcest son, but have no means of ascertaining. Can any of your 








readers who were on terms of friendship with our great musician 
afford some enlightenment on the subject. If so, will they P— 
thereby obliging many amateurs and professors—among others, 
especially, your obedient servant, ANGLICUS, 


[Our columns are open, as the subject must interest all 
musicians.—®, 16.] 


——_vo— 


A PRIZE OVERTURE. 

Sige result of the experiment in musical composition, made by 

the directors of the Philharmonic Society, was, at their last 
concert, submitted to public approval, and Mr Gustav Ernest 
conducted the overture which had won him the palm from eighty- 
seven competitors. Had two or three more of the overtures 
been played, the event would have been more interesting, and 
more in accordance with antique usage. As it was, the general 
public had no voice in the matter, being treated merely as out- 
siders, with not even the prerogatives of an upper house. There- 
fore, their warm applause of Mr Ernest in no wise ratified the 
decision of the adjudicators. It cannot be doubted that if these 
gentlemen had chosen, instead of one, say three of the trial works, 
and let the public decide which was the best of those three, there 
would have been a great deal more interest on all sides, Such 
a trial would just have filled the first part of a concert. How- 
ever, the directors of the Philharmonic Society are to be con- 
gratulated. They have not yet revived the Olympic games, but 
they may have sown the seed of an excellent institution. There 
is no reason why they should not repeat their experiment, once 
a year, once in two years, once in seven years. The last period 
would be preferable, for then there need be no hurry in weighing 
merit, and no weariness on the part of the public, at an event 
of too frequent recurrence, Another point must be noticed. 
In ancient times, a sprig of wild olive was enough to rouse 
the utmost ardour of noble emulation, and was the height 
of desire. We live under different conditions, transitory 
let us hope, and a pecuniary gratification was the prize 
offered by the Philharmonic directors. Very possibly, had it 
not been so, the labours of Messrs Cummings, Mount, and 
Stephens, would have been lighter. But we believe that the great 
majority of the eighty-eight candidates had honour in view rather 
than twenty guineas, and, if the competition is to become 
periodical, the sooner such a poor incentive is withdrawn the 
better. The Philharmonic Society are no doubt pondering and 
speculating on the benefit that might accrue to English art by the 
development of the idea they have started. Meanwhile the public 
would like to know something about the overture bearing the 
device “ All is well that ends well.” The adjudicators peeing wid 
commend it, and the device eloquently pl for it. + us hope 
it will be played at no distant period. The conditions of the 
examination were that “the name of the comp must nowhere 
appear on his work, which must bear a motto or device, and be ac- 
companied by a sealed letter, endorsed outwardly with the same motto 
or device, and containing within the composer's name and address.” 
Mr Ernest’s “ dramatic overture ” was marked “ Fortune, all men 
call thee fickle.” Fortune is now smiling on him. When she 
proves fickle he must remember, with Mr Ruskin, that there are 
two other “ Fors” to depend on—Force and Fortitude. Of 
Force he has given proof in his overture ; it remains to be seen 
whether Fortitude will enable him to learn, profiting by whatever 
experience Fortune sends him. It may be surmised that Mr 
Gustav Ernest’s hand is unpractised at composition. This is shown 
by the queer turnings in the path of his musical thought, turn- 
ings as disconcerting as they are unexpected. It is shown also by 
an absence of proportion in certain passages, and by the ungrace- 
fulness of certain modulations, The introduction of the overture 
is effective, but the allegro con brio, which should embody the 
central idea, is built on a flimsy theme. On the other hand, the 
orchestration is warmly-coloured, picturesque, and in good taste, 
save for a little clumsiness and crudeness occasionally in the use of 
the brass. Of melody, there is sufficient, not always very fine or 
very subtle, but spontaneous and clear. Altogether, Mr Ernest's 
work is neither without force nor feeling. It errs chiefly in a want 
of condensation, compactness, and unity, which a more thorough 
knowledge of the laws of form would go far to supply. More can 
hardly be said before these first impressions are verified by another 
performance, PB. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S NEW OPERA. 

In his varied and excellent dramatic column hebdominally 
contributed to the Daily News, Mr Moy Thomas has the following 
interesting particulars in reference to The Mikado; or, The Town 
of Titipu. This international ep with regard to individual 
claims in what should be virtually bond fide property, deserves 
even more searching and continuous discussion than it has hitherto 
received. Much has been said on either side, but much more 
remains to be said on both—especially on the one which has most 
clearly right and justice to sustain it. We need not be more 
definite :— 

‘‘ The trio of the ‘ Three little maids,’ with the picturesque eccen- 
tricities of posture and movement with which Miss Leonora Braham 
and her associates, Misses Bond and Sibyl ae contrive to add a 
piquancy to its quaint numbers, was perhaps the most successful of 
the many successes of Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera at the 
Savoy on Saturday evening. Never perhaps has sSnes + audience 
at this brilliant house shown more genuine pleasure than did the 
spectators in encoring again and again the efforts of these clever 
ladies. We hope it is no reflection upon the labours of author or 
composer to say that the Japanese gowns, with their delicate tints, 
their richly embroidered conceits and fantasies, and their ample 
sashes, lent not a little aid to the oddly pleasing effect. If the 
enthusiasm of the ladies among the audience may afford a token, 
sashes rising half way from the waist to the shoulders, and tied in 
huge double bows — the backs of the wearers, may find a place 
ere long among the fashions of the day, unless Mr Burnand, whose 
satirical eye was observed to.be very busy on the occasion, should be 
disposed to bring the deterrent influences of the verse writers and 
draughtsmen of Punch to bear upon the threatened rage for Japanese 
eccentricities. 

“ Among the noteworthy incidents of the evening was the sudden 
hush of expectancy when Mr Grossmith, in singing Ko-Ko’s song in 
the first act, appeared to be about to name the distinguished states- 
men who, without any irreparable damage to the interests of their 
country, might be offered up as victims to the inexorably cruel laws 
of old Japan. Politics, however, as we all know, are perilous matter 
on the stage, and those who expected their party sympathies to be 
gratified with Japanese travesties of names familiar in the modern 
political world, or some other token of Mr Gilbert’s political bias, 
were doomed to Compynenant, The outburst of merriment which 
followed on the conclusion— 

‘* The task of filling up the blanks I'd rather leave to you, 

But it really doesn’t matter whom you put upon the list, 

For they'd none of ’em be missed—they’d none of ’em be missed,— 
showed that the audience greatly enjoyed the joke of this evasion. 
Less of playful geniality was displayed by the librettist in placing in 
the same category ‘that singular anomaly the lady novelist.’ There 
was at least one lady novelist of some distinction seated in the stalls 
who received with a good-tempered smile upon her handsome 
features this ungallant attack upon her craft on the part of a 
countryman of George Eliot and Mrs Oliphant. 

“The book of The Mikado ; or, The Town of Titipu, is already 
published in the form of a pamphlet, in a neat wrapper, which was 
in the hands of a large proportion of the audience. From a fly-leaf 
announcement it appears that the vocal score and dance music, with 
pianoforte arrangements, are also printed. These facts illustrate in 
@ curious way the position of English authors and composers as 
regards rights in America. By a recent decision of the United 
States Courts it has been held that to publish an opera without the 
orchestration is not such a dedication to the public as will justify an 
unauthorized pe in reproducing the work on the American stage. 
Before that, theatrical pirates once in possession of the words and 
the songs, were wont to manufacture a new orchestration, and to 
palm the whole upon the public as the production of the original 
composer. As a further precaution, we believe that one at least of 
the songs of The Mikado is the production of a citizen of the United 
States. It will be seen that without this partial, yet practically 
very substantial protection, an English author and composer must 
pee keep b rd Sota in pecans or forego the privilege, 
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Tae Emperor Wilhelm has conferred on Sarasate the Order of 
the Red Eagle (third class), 

Gapx’s Comala and Ferdinand Hiller’s Lorelei were performed 
at the last concert of the Oratorio Association, Esslingen. 

Tue Municipality of Florence have decided on affixing a 


Memorial Tablet to the house where th y 
once reaided in that city, where the composer of J/ Barhiere 





THE MIKADO. 

SAVOY THEATRE, 

It is curious to note the misfortune that persistently attends operas 
founded upon Eastern subjects. Setting aside recent examples, such 
as Verdi’s Aida and Delibes’ Lakmé, the novelty of which has 
scarcely faded, none of these works can be said to keep the stage. 
Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte, owing to the transcendent merits of the 
music, lives in spite of the story; his Hntfiihrung is played but 
rarely ; and his Oca del Cairo, when produced by Mr George Wood 
fifteen years ago, fell dead, at the same time with Weber’s Abu 
Hassan. Who now expects to hear Oberon; or Massenet’s Roi de 
Lahore ; or Schiller’s Chinese piece T'urandot, to which the composer 
of Oberon set characteristic music? It is no part of our present 
purpose to follow up this subject and go searching after reasons. 
Enough that we have the facts, and that, had Mr W. S. Gilbert 
taken cognisance of them, the chances are they would have impelled 
him towards, rather than drawn him from, the choice of an Eastern 
story for his new opera. When the little heroine of Behind the 
Looking-glass wished to approach an object she found it needful to 
turn round and run away from it. Similarly, Mr Gilbert lives so 
much behind the looking-glass, where his peculiar genius is most at 
home, that we must not judge his actions by ordinary rules. The 
author of The Mikado ; or, the Town of Titipu, may, however, plead 
the existence of common-place considerations for his present choice. 
Weare all being more or less Japanned. Advertisements tell us 
every morning that we have Japan in London, and the quaint art of 
a strange people, who are getting rid of their national characteristics 
as fast as they can, is receiving from us that form of homage which 
the proverb describes as ‘‘ the sincerest flattery.” Mr Gilbert, there- 
fore, is now found swimming with the stream, rather than attracting 
attention by buffeting its current. Will he break the run of mis- 
fortune to Eastern opera? There is a good primé facie reason for 
believing that he will, because the lion in Pyramus and Thisbe was 
not more obviously Snug the Joiner, when that person’s head 
protruded through the maine, than each of Mr Gilbert’s opera-books 
is Mr Gilbert himself. We may see the nautical dress of Pinafore, 
or the esthetic attire of Patience; but the wearer is Mr Gilbert, 
whose voice we hear, and at whose quips and cranks we laugh. It 
really matters little what clothes the author puts on, and signifies the 
less, since Mr Gilbert helps indentification by assuming what we 
may describe as stock attitudes. His odd, inverted way of looking 
at things, his sudden sneers, the habit he has of tempering new 
characters by using up the elements of decayed old ones, even his 
tricks of speech, are all intensely personal. The hands may be the 
hands of whom you will, but the voice is the voice of Gilbert. The 
upshot is that we are ever going behind the stage presentment to 
the man who moves the puppets. He never changes, and having 
applauded him once, twice, thrice, why not for a fourth, a fifth, and 
a sixth time—why not, especially, when he adjusts himself to the 
fashion and becomes Japanese ? 

Intending auditors of The Mikado would scarcely thank us for 
telling them the story and forestalling much of its interest in action, 
but it is needful to touch upon a few points. Mr Gilbert was, of 
course, expected to find his central motive in an out-of-the-way place. 
As a matter of fact, he opened an imaginary Japanese criminal code 
and read the chapter on capital offences. There lay his material, 
and. in his opera a Lord High Executioner figures as principal 
character, while the action goes on always within measurable 
distance of a scaffold. Mr Gilbert, however, does not overwhelm 
us by a sudden revelation of the justice of Japan. He turns over, 
one at a time, the leaves of the chapter on capital offences, and thus 
does horror upon horrors’ head accumulate. The process begins 
simply enough. If the Mikado commands that somebody be beheaded 
in Titipu within a month, and the only person under sentence of 
death be the Lord High Executioner himself, it is obviously the duty 
of that official to commit suicide, unless he can procure a substitute. 
The substitute having turned up, conditionally on becoming the 
husband for a month of the Executioner’s betrothed, it is then dis- 
covered that when a married man is beheaded his wife is buried 
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alive. Next, the married than in this case having been beheaded 
only in a fiction told to the Mikado, that source of justice declares 
the penalty for compassing the death of. the heir apparent (the sub- 
stitute in question) to be ‘‘ something lingering with boiling oil in 
it.” Upon this fantastic grimness, as upon a platform, Mr Gilbert 
utters his pleasantries, varied now by half-serious sentiments, now 
by ‘‘flouts and gibes and sneers.” He revels, as usual, in the 
association of incongruous ideas, A Japanese minstrel sings a song 
of the sea to noblemen of his country, who wave their fans and 
‘*heave ho” in chorus, A dignitary, afflicted with family pride, 
persistently endeavours to repress it by insults, and therefore takes 
bribes all round, The son of the Mikado flees his father’s court and 
‘assumes the disguise of a second trombone.” The Lord High 
Executioner is so humane a person that he cannot find it in his heart 
to harm aught that has life. A bridal party sing a merry madrigal, 
whereof the ‘‘ fa-lal-la ” breaks down in tears. A plain and elderly 
Court lady has a right elbow so fascinating that it is exhibited twice 
a week on presentation of address cards. We might extend the list ; 
but enough for the recognition of a characteristic Gilbertian device. 
The author proves that he can be as congruous as the reverse. When 
the Mikado reveals a humorous side of Japanese justice, showing 
how it makes ‘ each prisoner pent Unwillingly represent A source of 
innocent merriment,” the penalties are truly found to fit the crimes. 
Prosy bores are sent to “‘ hear sermons From mystical Germans Who 
preach from ten to four ;” the drawing-room tenor is condemned to 
sing to Madame Tussaud’s wax figures; as for the quack, ‘‘ His 
teeth, I’ve enacted, Shall all be extracted, By terrified amateurs ;” 
while the music-hall singer is sentenced to a course ‘‘of masses and 
fugues and ‘op.’s’ By Bach, interwoven With Spohr and Beethoven, 
At classical Monday Pops.” The billiard sharp comes off worst of 
all, and we quote his verse entire, not only because it is Mr Gilbert 
at his best, but, in point of grotesque horror, worthy of Tom Hood : 
“* The billiard-sharp whom any one catches, 
His doom’s extremely hard— 


He’s made to dwell 
Ina dungeon cell, 


On a spot that’s always barred. 
And then he plays extravagant matches, 


In fitless finger-stalls, 
On a clothe untrue, 
With a twisted cue, 
And elliptical billiard balls.” 
Sentiment goes hand in hand with all these imaginings ; the quaint 
joker, the grim censor suddenly waking Nature’s tenderer chords to 
music. His school-girls, just wondering what the world can be, 
sing : “‘ Are its palaces and pleasures Fantasies that fade; And the 
glory of its treasures Shadow of a shade?” So, his bride and bride- 
groom exclaim : 
** Let us oy oe ready tear, 
Though the hours are surely creeping, 
Little need for woeful weeping, 
Till the sad sundown is near. 
All must sip the cup of sorrow— 
4 tedey and ave to-morrow : 
is the close of e song— 
Ding, dong ! ing dong t 
What though solemn shadows fall ? 
Sooner, Later, over all ; 
Sing a merry madrigal.” 
Dear to the author’s heart are the contrasts afforded by these beams 
of natural light to the artificial brilliancy of his grotesque fancies, 
and welcome are they to an audience. They serve for the relief 
which the Fool in most contrary fashion gives to the gloom of K ing 
Lear, In his capacity as censor of humanity’s foibles the author 
does not limit himself to the song already quoted. Looking around 
for a substitute, his Lord High Executioner sees plenty of people 
who might be decapitated without disadvantage to society—auto- 
graph-hunters, flabby-handed folk, precocious children, persons who 
eat peppermint, the laudator temporis acti, the lady novelist, the 
judicial humourist, and the “ apologeti¢ statesman of a compromising 
kind.” But, in point of fact, “it really doesn’t matter whom you 
put upon the list, For they’d none of ’em be missed—they’d none of 





’em be missed.” All this goes to prove what was insisted: upon at 
the outset: the Mr Gilbert of the Mikado is the Mr. Gilbert; of 
Pinafore and Patience in a Japanese dress. Nobody will complain, 
or even encourage a harsh thought, because here and there the new 
opera awakes memories of its predecessors. Merely to have an opera 
book about which it is worth while to talk or write at length is suffi- 
cient for the gratitude that extinguishes the spirit of censure. 

Amongst the many points where our author and composer nicely 
dovetail is that of an individuality which never varies in other than 
a ries. M s sometimes point to Beethoven, and declare, 
in proof of his singular genius, that not one of the master’s nine 
symphonies resembles another, each occupying a separate place in 
the region of idea and expression, We cannot say this about Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s operas. Like their associated libretti, they have 
a strong family cast of features; and, indeed, supposing their 
members mixed up, it would be difficult to decide where some of 
them properly belong. Herein appears a remarkable fitness for 
collaboration with Mr Gilbert, and not herein alone. Mr Gilbert 
is a verbal humourist ; Sir Arthur is a humourist in music. Happy 
composer !—for he owns a rare and precious gift. All the great 
masters were humourists, each in his own way—from Father Haydn, 
who so often plays ‘‘Bo-peep” with his audience, to the laughing 
genius who gave Bottom and his ‘rude mechanicals” an appropriate 
march, The quality has nearly died out, and instead of sending an 
audience into convulsions our modern composers go into convulsions 
of a different sort themselves. Sir Arthur Sullivan, on his part, 
keeps the sacred lamp alight, and need not be ashamed thereof, 
The new opera abounds in humorous music, not an opportunity for 
it being lost. Let us give as an example of that which is broad and 
obvious, the trio, ‘‘Three little maids from school are we ”’—twice 
encored on Saturday night. Here the fun flows in a broad and 
sparkling stream, exhilarating, laughter-moving, spontaneous, 
and full. So, in various degrees, with other numbers of the 
work—with the Executioner’s substitute song; parts of the 
elaborate first finale; a capital glee, ‘‘See how the Fates 
their gifts allot; and a ditty concerning a tom-tit which 
killed itself most gallantly for love. The composer’s humour, 
however, is not always floating large upon the surface. It is often 
sly and quiet, caught but by those who can feel slight touches 
of orchestration, or changes of inflection, and are quick to per- 
ceive the meaning of variations in mood. Listeners thus quali- 
fied, although recognizing much of a familiar character, 
find the new opera a long delight—all the more because 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, laugh loud as he may, never does so 
vulgarly. He invites us to join only in mirth that keeps within 
the margin of refinement. Mr Gilbert loves an occasional excursion 
into the region of sentiment, and there likewise he has a fit com- 
panion. The most beautiful things in The Mikado come when the 
composer appeals rather to tears than to laughter. Sometimes he 
does this in situations where seriousness is greatly mixed with comic 
elements, as in the music sung by an elderly and rejected female of 
the Lady Jane type. Katisha’s song, ‘‘ Hearts do not break,” strikes 
us as, in its way, a masterpiece of expression, and with it may be 
bracketed the tragical-mirthful madrigal, “Brightly dawns our 
wedding day.” Granted that other numbers represent the composer 
at an ordinary level, and are too familiar to excite ‘special remark, 
even in these cases something is due to technical excellence, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan is one of the few who, in our day, know how to 
write for the voice ; know what is due to it in combination with 
instruments, and can make a score interesting and musicianly with- 
out, as was wrongly said of Gluck, putting the pedestal on the stage 
and the statue in the orchestra, These are old-fashioned powers, it 
is true; but Nature is old-fashioned, and she can keep them in 
countenance, Upon the task of comparing the music of The Mikado 
with that of its forerunners we decline to enter. What good would 
we do after giving an absolute opinion which answers every legiti- 
mate inquiry? Enough that The Mikado is worthy to inherit the 
family honours, even should some contend that in all points it is 
scarcely equal to the best of its ancestors, 

For the presentation of the opera on Saturday night, we ha - 
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nothing but words of praise. The verdict, in this sense, of a dis- 
tinguished audience, amongst whom were the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, could not possibly be mistaken. All were delighted 
with the beauty of the costumes, appointments, and scenery, the 
perfection to which the chorus and supernumeraries had been 
brought in a novel line of business, and the general excellence of the 
principal artists. On these points, however, our remarks must have 
been anticipated by everybody acquainted with the well-known 
traditions of the Savoy. Neither pains nor cost are spared in that 
theatre when the success of a new work is in question. There were, 
of course, a few slips during performance. ‘It is fair, however, to 
regard these as belonging to the class of accidents which proverbially 
will happen, and that most often when they can least be endured. 
Passing the work of orchestra and chorus with due recognition, let a 
special word be said for Misses Leonora Braham, Jessie Bond, and 
Sybil Grey, the ‘‘ three little maids from school,” by whom the 
female interest was prettily sustained, in combination with 
Miss Brandram as the dejected Katisha. The ladies we have 
grouped had to counterfeit the gait and bearing of their Japanese 
sisters, and did so piquantly, if—as may have been the case for aught 
we know—not very precisely. To Miss Braham fell the hardest 
work, and to her belongs the warmest praise, both as actress 
and vocalist. In high contrast were the melodramatic singing and 
acting of Miss Brandram, the merit of which received prompt 
recognition from the entire house. Mr Lely, the heir-apparent, 
disguised as a second trombone, could hardly be called a fascinating 
minstrel-prince, and had some right to complain of his, no ‘doubt, 
correct costumes. He acted and sany, however, with spirit and 
purpose. Mr Temple was a mirthful Mikado, giving his songs with 
distinctness and point; Mr Barrington made a real character of 
Pooh-Bah, a comprehensive official discharging all manner of functions; 
and Mr F. Bovill did good service as Pish-Tush, an indefinite noble 
lord. Somewhat tame at first, Mr George Grossmith, the Lord High 
Executioner, finally warmed to his work and raised the accustomed 
laughter. His comedy, like his patter-singing, could hardly have 
been better than it was at its best. Mr Grossmith’s Ko-Ko will 
certainly rank among his notable creations. The success of the 
whole performance, never in doubt for a moment, was ratified when 
the curtain fell by loud calls for the chief, artists, the author, the 
composer, and Mr D’Oyly Carte. J. B. 








Proressor J. W. GLoven’s “ national cantata,’ St Patrick at 
Tara, was given with full band and chorus by the St Patrick’s 
Literary Society at Ottawa, Canada, on St Patrick’s day. 

Most of the private boxes are to be done away with at the 
Teatro Carignano, Turin. 

Havine returned to Meiningen, Hans von Biilow started a 
om time since on his long contemplated tour with the Ducal 


Point, of Hamburgh, has, it is stated, succeeded in securing 
Mdme Patti for a lengthened concert tour, which will probably 
extend to Berlin. 

Corogyr’s benefit in St Petersburgh was a very brilliant 
affair, oe ieee himself presenting the artist with a we 
medal bearing the Imperial portrait surrounded with diamonds, a 
mark of favour previously conferred on no vocal artist except 
Rubini and Adelina Patti. 

VizENTINI has resigned the management of the Michael 
Theatre, St Petersburgh, and been succeeded by Vievolowska, It 
is once more rumoured that this is to be the last season for some 
years—perhaps for ever—of Italian opera in the Russian capital. 

Str Arruur SuLLIvAN was among the company present at the 
marriage of Sir Edward B, Malet, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at the 
Court of Berlin, to Lady Ermyntrude Russell, younger daughter 
of the Duke of Bedford, at Westminster Abbey, on Thursday 
afternoon. Dr Bridge was the organist, and on the arrival of the 
marriage procession played a March in B flat, by Mr E. Silas. 
The anthem was “Rejoice in the Lord,” the marriage Chorale 
ceremony ‘Dr Bdge paved, Mevtchstart = Wading: Match 

mony i a endelssohin’s ** i a 
from The Midewnmer Wiekt’s Dream. ” " 





CONCERTS. 


Sr Jamus’s HaLt.—The anniversary of St Patrick was celebrated 
at St James’s Hall on Tuesday reg March 17th, by an Irish 
Ballad Concert of the usual P= ular character, consisting of well- 
known national songs and ditties. The hall was filled with an 
mag’ ire large audience, who received the selections contributed 
by the various artists engaged with considerable appreciation and 
signs of enjoyment. Of the ladies who participated in the success of 
the evening, Mdme Antoinette Sterling certainly bore away her 
share of the in “ Terence’s Farewell ”’ and “ St Patrick’s Day ;” 
her enunciation and expression completely delighted the listeners 
who recalled her again and again. iss Carlotta Elliot, Miss Beata 
Francis, Miss A. Mullen, and Miss M. Burke, were also very suc- 
cessful with there several songs. Probably the crowded attendance 
was owing to the announcement of the appearance of Mr Sims 
Reeves, and those anticipating that pleasure were upon this 
occasion most certainly not Nien pointed, for the great rock sang 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” and ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,” besides 
graciously yielding to the prolonged demands for a repetition in 
each instance. Mr Herbert Reeves rendered two songs with suc- 
cess; Mr Santle ve ‘‘The harp that once” and “Father 
pe ae and Mr Walter Clifford amused the audience with a 
droll ditty year Bouccicalt and G. A. Osborne, entitled, ‘‘ Pat 
Molloy.” A band of harps, under the direction of Mr John Cheshire, 
afforded pleasant relief to the vocalization by the interspersion of 
some choice fantasias on Irish airs.—H. G. 

Roya ALBERT Hatt.—The Albert Hall Choral Society scored a 

on Wednesday evening, March I], by their performance of 
Gounod’s Redemption. Nothing else was expected. e performiers 
had not to present a work new as well as difficult, but one so familiar 
that shortcomings in rendering would simply have been a 
able. The choral sections of the work were all well executed under 
Mr Barnby’s guidance, and the solos, entrusted to able artists, gave 
no less satisfaction. Much disappointment was, however, felt at the 
absence of Mr E. Lloyd through indisposition. Mr Lloyd so rarely 
fails in keeping ‘an engagement that when he does the feeling excited 
is as though he had been accorded by special Providence a guarantee 
against the ills to which flésh is heir, and had, therefore, no business 
to be unwell. The eminent tenor’s place was taken by Mr Piercy, 
who found an opportunity and it, He sings ngs pI 
with artistic refinement: Mdme Valleria adv: another step 
towards eminence in oratorio. Her excellent delivery of ‘‘ From 
His love as a Father” gained and deserved warm applause, while it 
will be taken for aaa that the singing by Mdme Patéy and Mr 
Santley of music they were the first to interpret maintained its old 
distinction. Mr Watkin Mills gave valuable assistance as one of the 
narrators, 

Apert HAt.—St Patrick’s Day was duly celebrated on Tuesday 
evening at the Albert Hall by Mr William Carter, who, more suo, 
rovided a ‘‘ Grand Irish Festival,” the materials of which, with but 
‘ew exceptions, were culled from the popular minstrelsy identified 
with the land of Erin, sung by several eminent vocalists, and 
enforced by the more résounding demonstrations of Mr Carter’s 
choral classes and the brilliant lays of the band of the Scots 
Guards. Mdme Minnie Hauk was the principal soprano singer, and 
gave Crouch’s “Kathleen Mavourneen” with excellent taste and 
expression, and Mdme Agnes Ross may also be congratulated for her 
neat and agg version: of Claribel’s song, ‘‘ Come back to Erin. 
Mdme Patey, whose singing is always ed to with unbounded 
interest, was heard with the usual pleasure in ‘‘ The meeting of the 
waters,” though it subsequently appeared this admirable artist was 
not in her accustomed health, it being necessary to make an apology 
for her in the second part of the coneert in which she was set down 
for “‘ The Minstrel Boy,” Mr Maas, however, kindly volun to 
sing it for her later in the ev , and which promise he duly 
honoured. Miss Patti Winter’s delivery of the new song, “Thady 
and I,” did all that archness and point could do for a ballad 
destined probably to be in considerable vogue both in the boudoir 
and drawing-room. Mr Maas, in Lad, erin’s ‘‘Bay of Dublin 
and Tosti’s “1 came with the merry May, Love,” afforded charm- 
ing examples of what may be achieved for the domestic ballad when 

the style and taste of the singer are alike Fog pe Mr Lawren: ce 
Fryer dealt with Lover’s ‘‘ What would you do?” and Balfe’s ‘Good 
night, beloved,” and Signor Foli could hardly i 
Irish concert without sil the irresistible ‘* Father O'Flynn,” the 
pleasant humour of which is so readily underst 
and whose vociferous demand for a repetition never admits of 


th ing, them Tach’s “Irish Lullaby” and “ Birthday 
Song,” b dme Minnie Hank (who further delighted het m of 
listeners by a sympathe ic rendering of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”) 
«« Barney O'Eea” y Mdme Agnes Ross, ‘ Terenoe’s Farewell to 
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Kathleen,” by Miss Patti Winter, and ‘‘ The Irish Emigrant,” by 
Mr Lawrence Fryer ; the contributions by Mr Carter’s Choir being 
‘Go where glory waits thee,” ‘‘The last rose of summer,” ‘‘ The 
Minstrel of Erin,” ‘‘The harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls,” and 
‘* Love’s young dream,” besides a ‘‘ Patriotic March,” by Mr Edwin 
Bending, for choir, band, and organ, and a warlike hymn, ‘‘ Who 
shall lead our warriors forward,” fitted to one of the church tunes of 
the late Dr Gauntlett by his daughter, Mildred Gauntlett. Herr 
Poznanski, the violinist, it may be mentioned, was encored in an 
incidental performance of Vieuxtemps’ alleged ‘‘Caprice on St 
Patrick’s Day,” in which he showed unquestionable cleverness in the 
production of grotesque effects. The band of the Scots Guards, 
which played at intervals, was directed by Mr J. P. Clarke, and 
Messrs William Carter and Edwin Bending officiated as general 
conductors.—H, 

CrysTAL PaLacE.—The programme of the orchestral concert, in 
memory of General Gordon, given under Mr Manns’ direction at 
the Crystal Palace, on Friday, March 13, commenced with a 
‘*Marche Funébre,” specially composed by Frances Allitsen, the 
talented student of the Guildhall School of Music (pupil of Mr 
Gadsby), whose ‘‘Sclavonic Overture” created so remarkable an 
impression a few months since. The musical expression, dignity, 
and perfect form of this Funeral March were recognized, and the 
young composer’s reputation has distinctly advanced. The March 
and Finale from Spohr’s Power of Sound, Beethoven's LHroica 
Symphony (finely rendered), Reinecke’s Overture, Jn Memoriam, 
and excerpts from Rossini’s Stabat Mater were also performed on 
the same occasion.—H. C. B. ' 

Bow AnD Bromtey InstituTe.—As the performance of the new 
dramatic oratorio, The Rose of Sharon, given on Tuesday evening, 
March 10th, by the choir attached to the above institution, was 
justly regarded by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood as a musical 
event of considerable importance, a large company therefore 
assembled in the spacious concert hall to support the spirited under- 
taking. That the members of the choir would faithfully and 
effectively fulfil their share of the work was taken for granted by 
those who either by experience or hearsay were aware of their 
training and ability, but few were prepared for the excellency of the 
band—the rock upon which choral societies are too often wrecked. 
A small but thoroughly efficient orchestra—comprising players so 
well knownas Frye Parker, Thomas Watson, 8S. Webb, E. Woolhouse, 
C. Harper, W. Wootton, and T. E. Mann—had, however, been 
engaged for the occasion, the elaborate instrumentation of the com- 
poser, Mr Mackenzie, receiving consequently an adequate interpre- 
tation. Still it should be said the choral singing formed the special 
feature of the performance. Indeed, it was enjoyment to listen to 
the full fresh voices of the choir engaged on the varied passages, and 
attacking the chromatic intervals which abound therein with such 
brightness and certainty. Ever on the alert, the singers did not fail 
to answer briskly to the call of the conductor, and thus brief 
numbers, such for instance as the chorus of villagers, ‘‘ Lo, the 
chariots of Israel,” were delivered with requisite decision and point. 
Nor were they less effective in the famous group of choruses which 
celebrate the procession of the ark. Each number being given with 
its own characteristic force and + 4 gion rhythm, the unity of the 
group was in this way faithfully preserved and clearly made 
ore. Early in the morning an announcement was made that, 
as Mr Edward Lloyd was suffering from cold, the indulgence of the 
public was sought on his behalf. But the ill effects of the artist’s 
indisposition did not reach the audience in any other way than by 
the conductor’s address, for rarely has Mr Lloyd sung with more 
beauty of voice or tenderness of feeling. The solo in the first part, 
‘* For, lo! the winter is past,” was delivered with irresistible charm, 
and the appealing phrases of ‘‘ The beloved,” in the third part, were 
as eloquently uttered. Miss Hilda Wilson again sang the part for 
the contralto like a true artist ; and once more created a sensation 
in the air, ‘Lo! the King.” Her singing is no parrot work, for the 
well-trained musician seems always present. Much of the soprano 
music is suited to the sweet, sympathetic tones of Mrs Hutchinson, 
who, by gaining greater familiarity with her part, will doubtless make 
it still more acceptable ; and a closer acquaintance with the bass 
airs will assuredly bring to Mr Watkin Mills the necessary freedom 
for the full manifestation of his powers. To the care, tact, and 
energy of the conductor, Mr W. G. M’Naught, the merit of the 
entire performance is chiefly due. It should, however, be pointed 
out that while the Pr; of the choruses was sometimes too great, 
the time of several of the instrumental movements was a trifle 
slow. Mr Alfred Carder presided at the organ with skill and 
judgment.—D, 7. 

TuHE last meeting of Mdme Viard-Louis’ ‘Second series of Beet- 
hoven’s Works” took place at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Wednes- 
day, March 18, The programme consisted of the Sonata, Op. 31, 








No. 3 (pianoforte alone); Fourteen Variations, 44 (pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello)—Messrs Carrodus and Libotton; Fifteen 
Variations, Op. 35 (pianoforte alone), encored ; and the Romance, 
Op. 50 (for violin)—Mr Carrodus, encored. The programme was, 
however, not confined to the works of the great Master as far as 
regarded the vocal part. Mdme Patey was announced to sing, but, 
being indisposed, her place was filled by Miss Griswold, who at 
once gained the admiration of the audience by her perfect rendering 
of the ‘‘Mondnacht” (Schumann) and ‘‘ Ungeduld” (Schubert), 
then giving two English songs, ‘‘ There is dew for the flow’ret ” and 
“‘Tf love were what the rose is” (Cowen), also ** Soave immagine” by 
Mercadante, gaining a re-call after each. The chief interest of the 
concert was centred in the Grand Sonata in C major, 4 53, known 
as the Waldstein, after every movement of which Mdme Viard- 
Louis was warmly applauded.—E. S. M. 

Mp.iie CrariraA RicHTER gave an afternoon recital at Steinway 
Hall, Lower Seymour Street, on Tuesday, March li, assisted by 
the following artists: Miss José Sherrington and Miss Lena Little 
(who appeared for Mdlles Thekla Friedlander and Anna Goldstein, 
both suffering from indisposition), Herr Gustav Ernest and Herr 
Otto Leu. The first number in the programme was a duet, “‘ Varia- 
tions for two pianofortes” (Saint-Saéns), rendered with excellent 
effect. by the concert-giver and Herr Ernest. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Varia- 
tion in C minor” afforded Mdlle Richter another opportunity of 
manifesting her executive power, receiving loud applause at its 
conclusion. In the second part her selections were (a) Etude in 
D flat major (Liszt), (b) Nocturne in E minor (Chopin), (c) Valse 
Caprice in A minor (Scharwenka), each of which received justice at 
the hands of the fair pianist. Miss Little created a favourable 
impression in Lieder by Franz and Yensen, and Miss José Sherring- 
ton, in a ‘‘Mazurka” by Chopin, sustained her well-earned reputation. 
Herr Otto Leu (’cellist) gave an effective povears se | of a Romance 
by Saint-Saéns and “Am Springbrunnen” (Davidoff). The recital, 
which was both an artistic and financial success, terminated with a 
Scherzo for two pianofortes—first time in England—(Scharwenka), 
performed by Mdlle Richter and Herr Ernest, both artists evidently 
playing the work con amore. 

At the Westbourne Park Free Concerts on Monday evening, 
March 16, the London Male Voice Choral Union, under the baton 
of their conductor, Mr Albert Reakes, with the capable assistance, 
as vocalists, of Mr Henry Taylor and Mr Reakes, varied by the 
clever violin playing of Master Percy Webster (a awe young 
violinist), and by the effective reciting of Mr W. G. Reynolds, gave a 
capital evening’s entertainment. The glee and part-singing was of 
a high order, and in the result intense satisfaction was given to a 
large audience. This is all the more creditable as the choir, which 
is well-balanced, has only been in existence somewhat less than 
twelve months. They afforded abundant evidence, however, that 
the material was ready to hand, Mr Reakes having only to mould 
it into shape. Amongst the selections which pleased most were the 
chorus, ‘‘Comrades in arms” (Adams), “Absence” (Hatton), and 
the glee, ‘‘ Ossian’s Address to the Sun” (Goss). Space forbids us 
to do more than mention the beautiful rendering, with canto fermo 
accompaniment, of ‘‘ The drowsy woods” by Mr Henry Taylor, and 
Mr Albert Reakes’ powerful singing of ‘‘The Bugler” (Pinsuti). 
Nor must we forget a word of praise to the young violinist, Master 
Webster, for his performance of a solo, ‘‘Scene de Ballet” (De 
Beriot), and a like tribute to Mr Reynolds for his quaintly humorous 
recitation by Mark Twain, entitled ‘‘The Roman Guide.” 

Lonpon ConsERVATOIRE OF Music.—One of those pleasant musical 
reunions which, notwithstanding their frequency, invariably attract 
a large crowd to the London Conservatoire of Music, was held on 
Saturday afterncon, March 7th, at the institution buildings in 
Porchester Square, when a long and varied programme of vocal and 
instrumenta! music, rendered by the professors, students, and friends 
ot the Conservatoire, met with due recognition, Mr Stewart 
Carleton, Mr Gerard Coventry, and Herr Stoll, rendered their songs 
in finished style and with stirring effect, the last mentioned gentle- 
man having a particularly fine voice. Miss. Laura Clement gave 
‘‘Love is a plaintive song,” from Sullivan’s opera, Patience, 
deliciously, and shared with Mdme Adelina Hirlemann and Miss 
Emilie Conyngham, the chief honours of the evening. Mdme 
Hirlemann was most deservedly encored in Rode’s Air, Miss 
Conyngham’s florid singing was wonderfully clear, and Mr Ivan 
Range and Miss K. Stanford’s pianoforte solos were excellently 
played. A charming Spanish serenade, by Mr Walter Wesché, 
sung by a choir of ladies, entitles the composer to high praise. The 
Misses Rees, L. Mountford, Florence Martin, F, Draper, Clara Bell 
Hyde, and others also assisted, and it was evident that the special 
advantages offered by the Conservatoire, under the energetic 
superintendence of Mr Lansdown Cottell, are thoroughly appreciated 
by the students. 
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THE MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 


Musical and dramatic artists and managers will be interested in 
the new Musical Exchange, Limited, whose headquarters are at 26, 
Old Bond Street, London, W. The capital of the company is 
£20,000, and the required amount has already been subscribed. The 
managing director is Colonel Henry Mapleson, a gentleman whose 
business energy, tact, and skill are widely recognized. The organi- 
zation has been formed to direct and transact business of all sorts con- 
nected with music and drama at home and abroad, and agents nearly 
all over the world will aid and advance its interests. International 
artistic intercourse is to be promoted in every way to protect copy- 
right and extend the field for the successful exercise of the pro- 
fessions. The exchange is to possess the following advantages :— 
Subscription rooms, furnished with complete office accessories, in 
combination with the conveniences and comforts of a club, which 
will supply the long needed want in London of a recognized 
rendezvous (commercial and social) for artists and entrepreneurs. 
The reading-room will contain all English and foreign newspapers, 
magazines, and other publications of interest to the professions. 
The exchange will be open every day in the year. Special features 
will be the introduction of artists and débutantes to managers and 
entrepreneurs ; the negotiation of all forms of artistic engagement ; 
the provision of operatic, concert, and dramatic companies, 
orchestras, and choirs ; the responsible management of all forms of 
musical and dramatic entertainments; the conduct of operatic, 
concert, and dramatic tours in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
United States of America, and the British colonies ; and the negotia- 
tion for the sale, purchase, and production of all musical and 
dramatic copyrights. The subscription to the club rooms will be 
merely nominal, one guinea a year for professional and two guineas 
for non-professional members. It is confidently expected that the 
new Exchange will confer enormous benefit on the professions it is 
intended to serve. The wonder is that such an institution was not 
earlier started, 








Madlle Laure Lemaire, vocalist, and Joseph Wieniawski, pianist, 
are making a concert tour in Russia. Among other towns visited 
are Kiew, Kursk, Orel, Charkow, Poltawa, and Elisabethgrad. 

An action, with damages laid at 20,000 marks, has been brought at 
Gotha by a chorus singer of the Ducal Theatre, against the tenor, 
Siegmundt, who, when playing in an opera, wounded the plaintiff 
so severely in the leg, that it had to be amputated. 

Roya: Acapemy or Mostc.—In pursuance of resolutions decided 
upon at a recent meeting of the friends and admirers of the late 
Mdme Sainton-Dolby, a committee has been formed to raise sub- 
scriptions for the foundation of a scholarship in her name at the 
Royal Academy of Music. The propriety of this step is evident. 
Mdme Sainton (a King’s Scholar) received all her musical education 
in Tenterden Street, and, as a vocalist, was the most distinguished 
pupil the academy ever had. On other grounds the proposal will be 
acceptable to the late eminent artist’s many friends, who can desire 
for her fame no better memorial than that it is intended to raise. 
We therefore hope and believe that the project will be speedily and 
successfully carried through. Already more than £300 has been 
promised. 

Ir has already been announced that Mr Bancroft has underleased 
the Haymarket Theatre to his business managers, Messrs Edward 
Russell and G, F. Bashford. They will commence their management 
in September next, when Mdme Modjeska will appear here in the 
new Russian drama entitled Nadjezda, in which she is stated to have 
recently achieved a remarkable success in the United States. The 
title of the play, which is equivalent, we believe, to the word “ Hope,” 
seems likely to be the subject of rival claims, since it is also the title 
of a new opera by Mr Goring Thomas, which Mr Carl Rosa is re- 
hearsing at Manchester under the direction, as regards the mise-en- 
scene, of Mr Augustus Harris. An adaptation of Denise, by Mr 
— Scott, will probably follow Nadjezda at the Haymarket. 

r9UNOD’s oratorio, The Redemption, was repeated by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society ‘comiiaahed by Mr Sasiet A the ninth 
concert of the society’s present season. Judging from the very large 
attendance, the oratorio still continues to exercise the same power 
of attraction as on past occasions. In the instance now referred to, 
Mdme Valleria gave further evidence of those high merits as an 
oratorio singer which were manifested after her great successes as a 
dramatic vocalist. Mr E. Lloyd (to whom, as often before, the 
important tenor music was assigned) could not appear in consequence 
of indis sition, and was replaced by Mr Piercy, who acquitted him- 
self well in his arduous task. Mdme Patey and Mr Santley gave 
the same effect to their music as on many former occasions, and Miss 
B. Moore and Mr Watkin Mills were the other vocalists. The last- 
named gentleman continues to make progress. The chorus singing 
was very impressive throughout the performance.—H. J. L. (D. N.) 








MDLLE MARIE VAN ZANDT. 

_Mdlle Marie Van Zandt sang at the Opéra Comique on Tuesday 
night for the first time since her return from St Petersburgh. The 
circumstances under which she was last heard in Paris will be fresh 
in the recollection of your readers. She took a large overdose of 
medicine immediately before going on the stage, with the result that 
she was unable to finish the opera. The young lady’s unfortunate 
indisposition was animadverted upon very unfairly by certain Pari- 
sian journals, and she did not sing again before her departure for St 
Petersburgh. There she achieved a triumphant success, Valuable 
presents were made to her by the Emperor and Empress, and on the 
occasion of her final appearance she was recalled more than thirty 
times. On her return to Paris, M. Carvalho, the manager of the 
Opéra Comique, who has throughout defended his pensionnaire, 
insisted on her completing her engagement, although Mdlle Van 
Zandt had no desire to appear again before a Parisian public. This 
being known, it was feared that she would be the object of an 
mae cabal. But the cabal had no chance of making itself heard. 
Mdlle Van Zandt might say with Cesar, ‘‘I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.” She has gained in voice, and her exquisite phrasing and 
purity of intonation produced an instantaneous effect. Heartily 
applauded after the couplets ‘“‘ Pourquoi” and the duet with the 
tenor, Mdlle Van Zandt was recalled with enthusiasm at the close of 
the first act. But it was in the scene of the second act, filled as it 
is with technical difficulties of the highest order, that she achieved a 
veritable triumph. Here her execution of the chromatic scales and 
cadenzas was simply beyond reproach. Mdlle Van Zandt’s success, 
in fine, was complete.—C. C. 

—_—~O- 


EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 80. 
(Continued from page 165.) 
1826. 

The King’s Theatre opened for the season on the 7th of January, 
with Meyerbeer’s Jl Crociato in Hgitto, in which Signora Bonini 
appeared for the first time in England, in the character of Palemida. 
Her voice would have been full, clear, and well regulated, if it did 
not possess a tremulousness, the effect of weakness, and it had not 
great compass or flexibility. Her style, however, was elegant, 
though, like that of her master, Velluti, it was too florid. A serious 
opera, never before performed here, was represented on the 2lst of 
February, called Teobaldo ed Isolina, The music was composed by 
Morlachi. In this opera Velluti’s singing appeared to its utmost 
advantage. His “Notte tremenda ” was universally applauded, as 
was the duet, ‘‘ Dolce imagine,” with Signora Bonini, who san 
admirably throughout the opera. Mdme Pasta (who was en, 
for a few nights) appeared on the 22nd of April once more in her 
favourite part of Desdemona, in Rossini’s serious opera, Otello, As 
usual, she both acted and sang with great effect, and was loudly 
applauded. At the end of the opera, by desire of the audience, she 
came forward once more to receive that reward which is becoming 
so common that it will shortly cease to be a mark of distinction. 

The oratorios commenced at Covent Garden Theatre on the 30th 
of January with Handel’s Messiah. Miss Paton sang ‘‘Rejoice greatly” 
with uncommon sweetness and brilliancy, and Mr Braham, in 
‘‘Comfort ye my P ow el and ‘‘Every valley,” was chaste and 
impressive. Carl Maria von Weber, who had been engaged by the 
temporary proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre to come to England 
and compose an opera, and to preside at the performance of it, con- 
ducted some selections in that paar ~ es 8th oe. from his 

ular oO: Der Freyschiitz, making his first public a. en in 

~ land pang aaa, On Weber's entrance the audience rose, 

and the applause was immense. He acknowledged the compliment 

by repeated bows, and, standing in the front of the singers on the 
stage, directed the whole of the first. part. When Weber retired, 
the applause and cheering was general from all parts of the theatre. 

Crossing Smithfield on my way to Blackfriars Bridge a few weeks 
before, on a Monday, the great market day for cattle, and being 

ursued by an infuriated ox, I took shelter in a shop in King Street, 
eon Hill, formerly designated Cow Lane. When my danger from 
the beast had passed, and I was proceeding towards my destination, 
I noted a house in that street (now a manufactory) in which I had 
formerly passed many agreeable hours. This house had been the 
dwelling of Mr B——, a common-councilman of large property, in 
the wine trade, whom, together with his wife, who was very 
musical, I visited forty years ago. Though the habits of Mr B—— 
and his wife, who was much younger than her spouse, were very 
dissimilar, they notwithstanding agreed very well in the main. The 
old gentleman was devoted to business ; his lady to pleasure. He 
ap in a plain suit of brown cloth, with a wig of the same 
colour ; she in silks and satins of various hues, and a tete plastered 
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wder. He walked on foot ; she lolled 


end of the town. As the fashionable connections of Mrs B—— ex- 
tended, her aversion increased to leaving her cards at the doors of 
her distinguished friends (to the diversion of saucy footmen) with 
the ‘Cow Lane” address on them. She therefore turned her 
thoughts to some mode of getting the odious mame changed, and 
knowing the influence she had with her lord, she unceasingly exerted 
it to accomplish her favourite object. Mr B——, a quiet man, 
being well disposed to accommodate his better half, and not wishing 
to encounter that eloquence which would have been sufficient to 
have constrained Hercules to have “‘ cleft his club, and lit her fire 
with it,” used all his interest, and at le sueceeded in getting 
the beastly name, Cow Lane, changed to the splendid one 0 — 
Street. The exact date of this beginning of civic improvements 

cannot state, but the records of the corporation will doubtless show 


it. 

By command of His Majesty, and under the of the 
royal and noble directors of the Concert of Ancient Music at the 
King’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, Handel’s sublime oratorio, 
The Messiah, was performed on the 7th of January, for the benefit 
of the fund of the Royal Society of Musicians. ‘This performance 
was given in a style worthy the immortal composer and its illus- 
trious patrons, by a combination of vocal and instrumental talent 
not to be equalled perhaps in Europe. ‘‘ The origin of this institu- 
tion,” says Dr Burney, in his account of the commemoration of 
Handel which took place in 1784, ‘‘like that of many others, was 
purely accidental. About a century ago, a celebrated oboe player 
of the name of Kytch came to England from Germany, whose per- 
formance was held in such high estimation, that he was engaged at 
two or three private parties of an evening to play opera songs, &c., 
which he executed with exquisite taste and feeling. But with all 
the patronage and encouragement that Kytch met with, he, like too 
many talented men, was very improvident. He neglected his family, 
then himself, consequently he became totally incapable of appearing 
before any table assembly, and at last he was found one 
morning breathless in St James’s Market, in a deplorable condition. 
That great good often arises from partial evil has been verified in 
this instance. Soon after the death of Kytch, Festing, the cele- 
brated violinist, Weideman, the flute player (who instructed His 
Majesty, George the Third), and Vincent, the oboe player, were 
standing at the door of the Orange coffee house, in the Haymarket, 
when they observed two very interesting boys driving milch asses, 
and on —— they were, they proved to be the orphans of 
the unfortunate Kytch. ith a feeling that reflects honour on their 
memories, they entered into a subscription to rescue the children of 
their departed brother ogee from such a degrading situation, 
and on consulting with Dr Green and several other eminent com- 
sers on the necessity of a fund, on a small seale, to alleviate the 
stress of indigent musicians, their widows and orphans, they 
established, in April, 1738, this society.” The first benefit for this 
society took place in 1739. The performance was Alexander’s 
Feast, by permission of Mr Handel, who performed a new concerto 
on the organ, which he had composed expressly for the occasion. 
Handel, who came to England in 1710, continued to be a liberal 
protector of this pee: he and at his death bequeathed it one thousand 
pounds. Out of this slender beginning has arisen the Royal Society 


, } st and benign 
atronage of His Majesty George the Third, and His late Majesty 
eorge the Fourth, by the subscriptions of the royal family, the 

nobility, and gentry, and its members, by the zeal and attention of 

its governors, for the time being, and court of assistants, has 
snatched from distress many talented professors and their families, 
who, though they could not command success, ‘had endeavoured to 


deserve it, 
(To be continued, ) 


of Musicians, sag’ aeweny in 1790, which by the au 
a 








_ Owrne to the illness of Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister, who was to 
impersonate the heroine, the hundredth performance of Sphor’s 
Jessonda at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has been indefinitely (!) 
postponed. 

MDLLE CLOTILDE KiEEBERG, who is well known in London, had 
the signal honour of Playing at the Conservatoire concert, on 
Monday, March 16th. To those familiar with the traditions of the 
famous Conservatoire, I need not. explain that to invite so young an 
ctlebrates concerts, into Sey her em ounanal compliant’ hale 
celebrated concerts, is to pay an iment. Madlle 
Kleeberg amply justified the aguinenee placed in her abilities.— 
Paris Correspondence—“' Daily Telegraph. 





WAIFS. : 
Parinarmonic Socrety.—The programme of the second Phil- 
harmonic concert of the season, given at St James’s Hall, included 
Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, Handel’s Occasional Overture, 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 4, and the Prize Overture, com- 
ed by Mr Gustav Ernest. The vocalist was the popular Mdme 
innie Hauk, whose selections were the t soprano scena from 
La Reine de Saba (Gounod), and the scena, ‘‘ My strength is spent,” 
from The Tamiag of the Shrew (Goetz). Mr Oscar Beringer 
played the pianoforte part in Schumann’s well-known pianoforte 
Concerto in A, and Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted. The Philhar- 
monic directors have received a letter from Mdme Schumann, 
stating that, owing to the state of her health, she will be unable to 
visit London this season. Herr Wilhelmj, we regret to learn, has 
simply declined to fulfil his engagement on the ground that he has 
not been offered other English engagements in sufficient numbers to 
make it worth his while to travel to London. It is within our know- 
ledge that the directors agreed to the high terms proposed by him, 
ant fixed March 26th for his appearance, to suit his convenience. 
One of the directors—at his own expense—travelled to Germany 
expressly to arrange with Herr Wilhelmj, who formally accepted the 
engagement he now deliberately breaks. It is right that the facts of 
the case should be made known, so that the Philharmonic directors 
may be acquitted of intentionally making unfounded announcements, 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

Mr Gilbert has not been a bit too soon in drawing upon Japan for 
the materials of a libretto, as that country is being Euro ized so 
rapidly that everything distinctive in her old civilization will soon 
disappear and the manners and customs of the natives become an 
exact counterpart of our own.—S. S. 

After Mr Carl Rosa’s season, which will extend to eight weeks 
from Easter Monday, Drury Lane will remain closed until it reopens 
in the autumn with the new romantic spectacular drama by Mr 
Augustus Harris and Mr H. Petitt. 

Mr J. H. Toole has returned_to town and will shortly reappear at 
his own theatre, 

The baritone Aldighieri is in Verona. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Nero is in rehearsal at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna. 

The Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, opened for the season with 
Belisario. 

The Teatro Reinach, Parma, will re-open this spring with J/ 
Trovatore. 

Teresina Tua, the Girl Violinist, has been giving concerts in St 
Petersburgh. 

A new artistic and theatrical paper, the Arte, will shortly be 
started in Catania. 

Signora Kupfer and the tenor, Stagno, have been much applauded 
in Lohengrin, at Turin. 

Signora Casanova-De-Cepeda and Gayarre were much applauded 
in Lucrezia Borgia at Valencia, 

The dramatic company of the Ducal Theatre, Meiningen, will 
shortly start on a tour in Italy. 

Mdme Fidés-Devrids took part recently, with success, in one of 
the Pasdeloup Concerts at Monte Carlo. 

Local papers speak highly of a young tenor, Lazzaro Ottaviani, 
now singing at the Teatro Doria, Genoa. 

A fire broke out lately at the Theatre Royal, Munich, but was 
extinguished before causing much age. 

Mr C. J. Bishenden’s latest book, A Singing Lesson, has, we are 
informed, reached a 4th (enlarged) edition. 

Stig Hvide, a new opera, with book and music by Ole Olsen, is 
accepted at the Theatre Royal, Stockholm. 

_Ruy Blas is to be given at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, with 
Signora Bruschi-Chiatti, Sani, and Kaschmann. 

The new Teatro Comunale, Fiume, will be inaugurated in the 
autumn with an operatic season of twenty nights. 

The Teatro Argentina, Rome, has been re-opened for opera, the 
work performed on the first night being Ruy Blas , 

A new art-paper, L’Idea, written in three lan; , Spanish, 
French, and Tealian, is now published at ium’ — 

According to letters from Goya, South America, the members of 
the ag Band play in a state of complete nudity. 

Mdme Minnie Hauk has recently appeared as Marguerite, Carmen, 
and Mignon in the principal peovinenal towns of Belgium. 

According to the Nuevo Figaro of Madrid, the first Conservato 
of peeeio in the world was ded by Juan de Tapia, a Spanish 
priest. 
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Anton Rubinstein commenced, on the 12th inst., in Holland, a 
sixteen days’ tour, during which he will give ten concerts. 

It is said that the tenor Michajloff, of the Inperial Russian Opera, 
St Petersburgh, intends appearing on the Italian lyric stage. 
- According to the Correspondencia Musical, the number of Spanish 
composers from 1832 up to the present date amounts to 235. 

Musella’s Italian opera company at Rio di Janeiro has been broken 
up. The heat was so intense that no one went to the theatre. 

A new comic opera, La Ruse d’Amour, music by Emile Ratez, was 
to be produced on the 19th inst. at the Grand-Théatre, Besancon. 

A new opera, Ii Conte di Rysoor, by a P hare composer named 
Rasori, is to be produced this spring at the Teatro Carcano, Milan. 

In consequence of the pe a of Signora Ferni-Germano, the 
performance of Faust at the Teatro San lo, Naples, had to be 


med. 

The lady violinist, Marianne Eissler, took part lately in a private 
concert given by the Crown Princess of Germany, and was much 
applauded. 

The first performance in French of Aben Hamet took place lately 
at the Thédtre Royal, Liege, and was attended by the composer, 
Théodore Dubois. 

Philip Scharwenka’s Sakuntala was executed for the first time on 
the 9th inst., by the St Cecilia Association, Berlin, and met with a 
favourable reception. 

Napoléon Verger, formerly a member of the operatic company and 
a great favourite at the Teatro Real, recently gave a highly success- 
ful concert in Madrid. 

In consequence of the illness of the ma: 
all engagements for the Teatro Don Pedro 
been declared null and void. 

In consequence of having sprained her foot during a rehearsal of 
Faust, at the Teatro Bellini, Palermo, Cecilia Ritter was for some 
time unable to leave her room. 

An Italian operatic company will give performances at Mendoza 
(South America) during the time of the International Exhibition. 
Escalante will be the conductor. 

The author of the ballet, Wiener Walzer, which has proved such a 
success at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, is Baron Bourgoing, 
formerly French Consul-General in Pesth. 

After singing with Gayarre in Faust at the Teatro del Liceo, 
Barcelona, Signorina Rossini has been engaged to a r—also with 
Gayarre—in Seville, from the lst April to the 15th May. 

three-act aa Don Cesar, will shortly be produced at the 
Carl-Schultze-T eater, Hamburgh, where the composer, Rudolf 
Dellinger, has for many years filled the post of conductor. 

During the International Exhibition two oratorios, one by Franz 
Liszt, the other by Anton Rubinstein, will, it is said, be performed 
in Antwerp, each under the direction of the composer himself. 

INTERESTING MEMENTOES.—Czibulka, the Vienna Capellmeister, 
has been presented with two snuff-boxes, one formerly belonging to 
Haydn and one to Beethoven, the donor being Kochlow, who 
possesses a great number of relics of celebrated musicians, Haydn's 
snuff-box is of tortoiseshell inlaid with gold. The Master gave it to 
his valet, Essler, father of the famous dancer, Fanny Essler ; 
Beethoven’s is in common wood. How a ropriate to the respective 
characters of the two musicians !—Guide Musical. 

Ay OvTsPoxEN Critic.—The following is the manner in which 
Count Vasili, writing in La Nouvelle Revue, speaks of the public at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, during the performance of one of 
Wagner’s operas: “‘But go some evening to hear, let us say, 
Lohengrin or Tannhduser, and look not at the ~~ but at the front 
of the house. The sight will amuseyou. You will see the Wagner- 
ites in ecstacies even before the conductor raises his bdton, and in a 
state of hierarchic beatitude when the orchestra is let loose. Formy 
own part, T have a a that this beatitude was somnolency 
—— brou; ht on y the hubbub. But do not say so; do not 

est your feeling ; if you did you would be treated as stupid or 


something worse.” 
Advertisements, 
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CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 


1. Dulcedomum. 8.A.T.B,... 0 ase Sir G. 4, Macfarren 1d. 
2. wn among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. a pe 1d. 
3. The - I’ve left behind me, 8,A.T.B. — pa id. 
4. British Grenadiers. §,.A.T.B. ... oo Sy 
5. Long live England’s fature Queen. 8.A.T.B. ° Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. ‘My-task (Song and'Ohorus). “AT.B.B. .. .. .. Balfe 4d. 
4 one summer's day, 8.A.1.B oo den e. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Ohorus. T.T.B.B, pn ve = eee~Ss OMNI 4d, 
9. The Kermesse(Scene from Faust) “ae. Sake ‘ 6d. 
10. ney bower. B.A.T.B. ... — .. ja Pumlon Richards 4d. 
ll dens, never go a-wooing. 8,8,T.T.B. Bir G. A. 2d. 
12, ot-binders’ Chorus... coo cop ee des Gounod 4d. 
13. Py Hours (for six female voices) ... .. Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. Gipsy Chorus ... 9. see een .-» Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave M Ps pee pun aad sco ie ove Arcadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels.sing. 8,A.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England yet (Solo and Ohorus). 8.A.T.B. .. .. SirJ, Benedict 2d. 
18, The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. os J. Hatton 2d, 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. S.A.T.B. 9 ss oss Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return, 8.4.7.B. , Sy See ae ” ad. 
21. Anold Ohurch Song, S§.A.T.B, ... 00 eve nee 9 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. B.A.T.B. ... 0 11. cee tee nee pe 2d. 
23. Berenade. 8.A.T.B.... as mn pa ose peas a 2d, 
24, Oold Autumn wind. 8.A4.T.B. ... oe eve eco ’ 2d, 
25. Orpheus with hislute. 8.8.5. ... .- - .. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. B.A.A. oe roe ures weet pe 1d, 
27, This is my own, my native land. §.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. i “a Dr Rimbault 2d. 
29. Godsavethe Queen. S.A.T.B. ... a 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8,A.T.B. ee a oe 1d, 
31, The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ... “= . « L. de Rille 2d. 
32. Lo! morn is b . OBR . ‘a «. Oherubini 2d, 
33. ee 8.5. coe ° ee Sir G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Ohorus (Masaniello 2- 8.A.T.B.... ie Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer ( ello). §8.A.T.B. Bei ar 1d, 
By _ Wa he ay wee at ae «.  Kiicken = 
7. Eve's Be = . “ ” . 
38. ort rimrose. 8,A.T.B: ... os po 2d, 
89. O dewdrop t. SATB... . we be ld, 
40. Sanctus from Messe Solennelle, 8.4.7.B. pt 4d, 
41, Nine Kyries, Ancient. and Modern eco ope «. Gill 2d, 
42, Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B.... a way ee ad, 
43, yar 4 oeean’s S8.A.T.B @. A. Osborne 2d. 
44, 4 Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. at a o ad, 
45. Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) Rossini 2d. 
46. The.Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B. SirG. A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Patherland. S.A.T.B. ..  .. os 1d. 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 5.A.T.B. G.A. Osborne 2d. 
49. Te Deum in F... pene <a — 1a Jackson 2d. 
31. Charity amity (la Sarita) "6.8.8 Romiat ad. 
1. 5 le 
52. Cordel: A.T.T.B, . A. Osborne 4d, 
53. Dhknow. G.AT.B. 0. 2 ce tee ww " Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) =. ws . Randegger 4d. 
55. The Sentences ...  ... «+» | «» + Mdmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Oross Knight ...  ... ss» ewe os» Dr Oalleott 2d, 
57, The Chough and Orow os . «» Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
68, The‘Oarnovale” ... pee ee Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air ye eel’ ae Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences ... 7 . Bauerbrey 4c, 
62. The Resurrection...  .. ase O. Villiers Stanford 64, 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song .., H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d. 
64. The Menof Wales ...  .. s+» . Brinley Richards 44. 
QB, MAMOTIONAEE. ccs caer 
66. Alittlefarm well tilled ...  .. ss eee eee we eee MOOK Ad, 
67. There was a simple maiden we 0 ee eee~Ss ire G, A. Macfarren 1d, 
Ce ee a e ee » 1d. 
69. Onee I loved a maiden fair at oo too oo 1d, 
70. Thejovial Man of Kent ... se sue owe se id. 
71. | ade ye Y—~ $9 daeg a a a ” ie 
72. 0! a eee eco eco eco ooo ” . 
73. Cometothesunsettree ...  ... +» . + W.A. Philpott 4d. 
74. May. SATB. see nce ce ee oe owe We B Bamths 2d. 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (J! Re di Lahore), Ohorus.for femal 
voices Perit! Ge te kee eee “ate cee “Ee 
76. AlLoveldyl. 8.A.T.B. _... we «= «ee BD. Berry 2d. 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. ... +. «od. Yarwood 2d, 
78, Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d, 
79. Our merry boys at sea i pia eer ee Fe 
80. Ohrist is (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. ~. «+ e Berlioz 3d. 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (J! Demonio)... A. Rubinstein 3d, 
82. a M6 he ee a tae Beethoven 3d, 
83. ichaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Sengs, No. 2) “tre 4d. 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... ts os ydn 4d, 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.0. pa ood we _ ... Joseph 4d. 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. ..  ... ‘Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, ile ata aa Ararat gs m 44. 
89. ee gg 4 - T.T.B.B. ae 0. @. = 
91. The — dt Bethlehem ag ge ‘ Theodor L. Olemens > 
92. Busy, Thirsty Fly. .T.B. ww Pa L 
93. Love wakes ahd WeePS ete we . o« Belix W. Morley 2d. 
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ASHDOWN EDITION 


STAN DARD PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ETT. 


. CHOPIN’s Twenty-seven Studies esi kee ae . RUBINSTEIN’S Soirées & St Petersbourg (Six 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Album. Op. 138 oe Morceaux). Op. 44 . < oes pas 
HENRI ROUBIER’S Twenty Melodies of Franz . CHOPIN’s Forty-three Mazurkas 
Schubert ss 2° 0 . SCHUMANN’s Album fiir die Jugend. “Op. 68. 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Twenty- four Preludes. Op. § 81 1 6 . DUSSEK’S Six Sonatinas. Op.20  ... 
. CHOPIN’s Eighteen Nocturnes 2 0 . GOTTSCHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) 
. CZERNY’s One.Hundred and One Exercises... Io . KUHLAU’s Six Sonatinas. Op.55  ... ape 
. CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité es: < 16 . CHOPIN’s Eight Waltzes 
. SCHUMANN’S Phantasiestiicke. Op. 12 a . KULLAK’s Youthful days. 24 characteristic Pieces... 
I 
2*6 
i .© 
1 6 
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CHONAuB WNHAS 


. SCHUBERT’S Eight Impromptus . KESSLER’S Twenty-four Studies 
. LiszT’s Soirées de Vienne wn . CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38. 
. CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 .. 


" . ce . CHOPIN’s Twenty-five Preludes 
. STEPHEN HELLER’s Thirty-two Preludes. “Op. 119 


. CLEMENTI’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 28 Studies 
(To be continued. ) (Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren.) 


ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD VOCAL MUSIC. 


. CoNCONE. Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le médium de la voix) .. wae 
. CONSTANTINO PERUGINI. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices... 
. NIELS W. GADE. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) ... 
FRANZ ABT. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) ... 
ROMANINI and NAVA. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice ... 
KELLER. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) _ ... 

. PANSERON. The Elements of Singing 

“.W.S. BENNETT. Six Songs (English and German words). Op. BB sss 
(To be continued.) 


THE ASHDOWN COLLECTION 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
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VOL. 

15. RUBINSTEIN. Selection of favourite hype exer 
No. 1 (Twelve pieces) 

16. SCHULHOFF. Selection of favourite “compositions. 
No. 1 (Nine pieces) . 


. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47 
. HELLER. 30 Studies. Op. 46 
HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 45 is wo 
. DUVERNOY. Ecole du mécanisme. Op. 120 
LEMOINE. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 . 17. SCHUMANN. Scenes of childhood (Kinderscenen). 
. CONCONE. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24... Op. 15. 
. HELLER. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 18. SCHUMANN. Selection of favourite ‘compositions. 

(Six pieces) No. 1 (Ten pieces) ... sé 
HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert's Songs (Sixteen) 19. SYDNEY SMITH. _ Selection of favourite composi- 
. HELLER. 32 Preludes (4 Mademoiselle Lili). Op. 119 tions. No. 1 (Eight pieces)... 
. KULLAK. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic pieces... 20. LICHNER. Pictures of youth "(Jugendleben), 
. LANGE. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Op. 84 ... wa we 

Mai. Op. 292.. 21. LOESCHHORN. Childhood’s hours (Aus der Kinder- 
. Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s songs leven) welt). 24 Characteristic pieces. Op. tha und 100 
. REINECKE. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47 .. 22. HELLER. Album for the young. Op. 138 . 
4. Liszt. Selection of favourite compositions. "No.1 23. KGHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 50 
(Seven pieces)... i ba s ois «+ 3 0 | 24. KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) .. AT 
: (7; 0 be continued.) 
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